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Love, Faith, Devotion ....and Handicaps 


The Status of the American 
Public-School Teacher 


National Education Association Research Bulletin 


pa ner classroom teach- 
ers, giving precious time from busy 
April days in 1956, really wrote this 
report. It was the task of the Re- 
search Division of the National 
Education Association to put to- 
gether in statistics and text, their 
message. It is a message of love of 
children, faith in America’s future, 
and devotion to the teaching profes- 
sion. Also, it is a record of limita- 
tions and handicaps still to be over- 
come. 

The purpose of the study was to 
get a general picture of the profes- 
sional, economic, and social status 
of the men and women who were 
serving the nation as public-school 
classroom teachers in 1955-1956. 
Teachers were asked by question- 
naire to give a wide range of per- 
sonal and professional information. 
The inquiry was sent out in March 
of 1956 to a stratified random 
sample of teachers. In response to 
12,098 questionnaires, 5602 usable 
replies were received. 

It is believed that the replies are 
reasonably representative of the 
more than 1,100,000 classroom 
teachers in the public schools in 
1955-1956. 

As background, in considering 
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Reported from the National Edu- 
cation Association Research Bulletin, 
XXXV (February, 1957), 5-41. 
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the findings of this report, it should 
be stated that 27.5 percent of these 
teachers 72.5 percent 
were women; 61.7 percent taught 
elementary grades, 38.3 percent 
taught secondary grades; and 40.1 
percent taught in rural districts, 
59.9 percent taught in urban areas. 

A composite portrait of the 
teacher emerges from the report. In 
reality it is two portraits, for mark- 
ed differences appear between the 
men’s and women’s replies. 

The typical man teacher, for ex- 
ample, is 35.4 years old. He is mar- 
ried and has either one or two chil- 
dren. He holds a bachelor’s degree. 
But a master’s or higher degree is 
held by 42 percent of the male 
teachers. His total teaching exper- 
ience is eight years; and this in- 
cludes 4.8 years in the school sys- 
tem in which he is now employed. 

His annual salary from teaching 
is $4374. For the rural man teacher 
the average is $3671; and for the 
urban, $4784. The male teacher's 
salary from teaching represents 86 


were men, 
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percent of his total income. He is 
responsible for the full support of 
one or more dependents; 45.8 per- 
cent have two or more persons fully 
dependent on them. 

The typical female school teacher 
is 45.5 years of age, married, and 
has one child. In addition to the 54 
percent of women teachers who are 
married, 11.9 percent are widowed. 
Only 34.1 percent are unmarried. 
The average number of children of 
married women is 1.4. She holds a 
bachelor’s degree while a master's 
degree is held by 18.1 percent. Her 
total teaching experience is 15.4 
years. This includes 7.6 percent in 
the system where she is now em- 
ployed. 

Her annual salary from teaching 
is $3932. For rural women teachers 
the average is $3165, and for urban 
female teachers it is $4473. The fe- 
male teacher's salary from teaching 
represents 95.3 percent of her total 
income. She provides at least partial 
support for one or more depen- 
dents; 13 percent have one or more 
persons fully dependent on them. 


EXTRA EARNINGS 


In the matter of extra earning, 
men were four or five times more 
likely to report extra earnings than 
women, and their extra earnings 
were at least twice as large. 

Interest 1s sometimes expressed in 
the type of activities engaged in by 
teachers as sources of extra funds. 
The report indicates that jobs as 
professional or semiprofessional 
workers and skilled or semiskilled 
workers account for close to 60 per- 
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cent of the 1955 summer occupa- 
tions of men teachers. But men 
teachers were also employed as un- 
skilled workers, clerical or sales 
help, and farmers, or were occupied 
in managerial positions or were 
selfemployed. 

There is curiosity concerning the 
consumer debt and financial posi- 
tion of teachers. The national trend 
toward using consumer credit is re- 
flected in the figures on debt of the 
spending units to which teachers 
belonged. A majority of teachers 
reported some personal debt (mort- 
gages and current charge accounts 
excluded). The median debt was 
$114, counting all teachers. For 
only the 56.6 percent who reported 
debt, the median debt was $706. 
The Federal Reserve Board's reports 
on consumer debt give a_back- 
ground for evaluating the debt 
status of teacher spending units. 
Teachers appear to follow the gen- 
eral pattern. 

The typical woman teacher 
teaches in an elementary grade. 
There are 30.8 pupils enrolled in 
her class. However, 26.7 percent of 
the women teach in secondary 
grades. They have a median of 
129.5 pupils in all classes with a 
median of 26.9 pupils enrolled in 
each of their classes. In urban 
schools, where 58.7 percent of the 
women teach, classes are larger. 
The typical woman teacher devotes 
9.7 hours a week to school duties in 
addition to the regular school day. 

She is an active member in church 
and at least two community organi- 
zations. She voted in her school 
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community in the most recent elec- 
tion. In fact, 86.4 percent of the 
women teachers voted. 

The average -male teacher teaches 
in the secondary grades and there 
are 129.1 pupils enrolled in his 
classes which have a median of 26.9 
pupils each. However, 31.2 percent 
of the men teach in elementary 
schools, with median ciasses of 31.8 
pupils. In urban schools, where 63.1 
percent of the male teachers are em- 
ployed, classes are larger. The typi- 
cal male teachers devotes 11.3 hours 
a week to school duties in addition 
to the regular school day. 

He is an active member of his 
church and at least one other com- 
munity organization. He voted in 
his school community in the most 
recent election. In fact, 84.8 percent 
of the men teachers voted. 

Several questions in the study 
dealt with the teacher's relation- 
ships to community and civic life. 
Teachers were asked how they felt 
about their acceptance into the so- 
cial life of the community. A high 
degree of community acceptance 
was reported, but there were differ- 
ences among groups. Asked about 
the degree of restriction in their 
personal lives, it was interesting to 
note that of teachers who felt 
that they “belonged” in their com- 
munities, 66.6 percent reported no 
restrictions. It appeared that most 
restrictions were felt by those who 
reported that they lacked identity 
with their community. 

An impressive record in charac- 
ter-building and social-civic groups 
is represented by the teachers. They 
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were asked about the extent of 
their active membership in churches 
—87.5 percent of the men and 93.1 
percent of the women were church 
members—and in nine types of 
civic, recreational, and social or- 
ganizations. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAITS 


Another group of questions led 
into their professional lives. Teach- 
ers were asked to select, among 12 
qualifications, three areas of greatest 
strength and three areas of /east 
strength. More than 90 percent of 
the men, women, elementary, sec- 
ondary, rural, and urban teachers 
reported greatest strength in (a) 
knowledge of the subject matter be- 
ing taught and (4) ability to main- 
tain leadership and control of the 
classroom group. More than 50 
percent of the teachers in all groups 
felt lack of strength in their ability 
(4) to arouse the interest of the 
bright but uninterested or uncooper- 
ative pupil, (4) to handle the situa- 
tion when a number of slow-learn- 
ing pupils are in the same class 
with those of average and higher 
ability, and (¢) to handle the sit- 
uation when a number of brilliant 
pupils are in the same class with 
those of average and lower ability. 

When queried about instructional 
aids, half or nearly half, lacked con- 
fidence in their use of 
equipment 


audio- 


visual 


and materials 


Greater satisfaction was expressed 
by ‘women than by men, by elemen 
tary than by secondary, and by ur- 
ban than by rural teachers 

The study also interested itself in 
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the school duties-—other than class 
instruction—in which teachers had 
been engaged. Most often men- 
tioned, as now requiring more time 
than in past years were clerical 
work, monitorial duties, and work- 
ing with parents in relation to indi- 
vidual pupils. All the teachers were 
asked for their estimate of the 
average number of hours per week 
they devoted to school duties and 
activities outside of school hours. 
For all teachers reporting, the me- 
dian was 10.1 hours. When this 
time is added to the typical weekly 
schedule of about 35 hours in 
school, the average weekly total is 
in the neighborhood of 45 hours. 
Medians were higher for rural than 
for urban, for men than for women, 
and for secondary than for ele- 
mentary teachers. 


DAYS MISSED 


Teachers who taught during the 
school year covered by the survey 
were asked to report the number of 
days they had been absent that year 
because of illness. The report shows 
58.1 percent of rural teachers and 
39.7 percent of urban reported no 
absence due to illness in the entire 
school year. The percent with no 
absence was 54.1 for men teachers 
and 44.2 percent for women. The 
median absence for all teachers was 
1.3 days for the year. Only 4.3 
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percent reported as much as 10 days 
of absence due to illness. 

The importance of substitutes 
as a source of teacher supply has 
been a subject of general interest. 
It was noted in analyzing reports 
received that 28.3 percent of all the 
teachers reporting had at one time 
been substitutes. Among women 
teachers the proportion was 33.7 
percent. 

The majority of men and women 
teachers expressed the feeling that 
if they had it to do over again they 
would prepare for the teaching pro- 
fession. On the distaff side, 80.7 
percent reported they would choose 
again to teach. Slightly more than 
half of the men—53.9 percent—tre- 
ported they would pick the teach- 
ing profession again. However, 16.6 
percent reported they weren't sure 
just what their choice would be, 
and 29.5 percent said they would 
choose to do something else. 

One part of the questionnaire al- 
lowed for those surveyed “to tell 
the world about teaching.” Far 
outnumbering any other topic in 
all these voluntary evaluations of 
teaching were the one-third that 
dealt with one general theme—the 
love of teaching and the rewarding 
sense of achievement that comes 
from work with children and young 
people and contributing through 
their lives to a better future. ® 


7 HE good teacher is someone who can understand those 
not very good at explaining and explain it to those not very 
good at understanding —W. H. Palmer, Homerton College, 
Cambridge, in Scottish Educational Journal. 





The Economics of Federal Aid 


Financing the Schools 


SeyMour E. Harris 


on the last 10 years our Gross 
National Product (GNP) has in- 
creased by $12 billion a year in 
stable prices. Estimates point to a 
$15 billion annual rise in the next 
10 years. Apparently resources in 
the United States are ample; but the 
schools are being starved. 

Why? Perhaps the number one 
reason is inflation. Schools depend 
especially on the General Property 
Tax (GPT) for support. But the 
GPT responds slowly and inade- 
quately to inflation. And inflation 
also has been destructive of school 
finance because of the rise in con- 
struction costs. What is more, the 
high-rate interest policy instituted 
to contend with inflation not only 
has increased interest rates by 25 
percent in a few years, but has re- 
sulted in discrimination against the 
school authorities who, unlike busi- 
ness, cannot pass higher interest 
rates on to the federal government 
through tax remissions and to con- 
sumers through higher prices. 

Another factor is the increase of 
enrolment of about one million per 
year, or about one-third in 10 years. 
This means not only more class- 
rooms, but also more teachers, and 
higher paid teachers, if the required 
numbers of needed quality are to be 
had. 

Finally, we must stress the issue 
of federal grants-in-aid. In the 1958 
budget the federal government lists 
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$3617 million of grants-in-aid aside 
from $1654 million for roads iso- 
lated in a trust account. Public 
schools get virtually none of this 
money. In fact, in a recent year the 
federal government provided 94 
percent of the finances for veterans, 
58 percent of those for social serv- 
ices, and 46 percent of public aid— 
and 2 percent of the public-school 
bill. A surprising condition—the 
federal government arrogates to 
itself 70 percent of the tax re- 
ceipts and pays but 2 percent of 
the public-school bill. 


PATTERN S DISTORTED 


It should be pointed out also that 
when the federal government 
tempts state and local governments 
through matching grants, their 
spending pattern is distorted—away 
from areas like education where fed- 
eral help is unavailable and towards 
areas where the federal government 
makes matching grants, like high- 
ways and welfare. 


Let us consider the proportions 
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of the problem. Our objective is to 
build the schools we need and to 
provide our teachers with salaries 
that are commensurate with their 
training, their place in the com- 
munity, and the market situation. 
Speaking in terms of the billions of 
dollars, the resources required are: 
Teacher—and other pay—must rise 
from five billion in 1955 to 15 bil- 
lion in 1965. Capital, two billion in 
1955, should rise to three billion; 
and other current outlays from two 
billion in 1955 to four billion by 
1965. My estimate of a rise to 22 
billion is based on such assumptions 
as the following. 


PAY BASE NOTED 


We want the pay of teachers once 
again to be established vis-a-vis the 
average member of the working 
population, or the per capita income 
of the nation at the 1930 ratio. 
Gains in 25 years for teachers in 
stable dollars have risen only a 
third as much as for the gen- 
eral population. It would require 
$2000 per year per teacher addi- 
tional or an average salary of 
$6000, to correct this inequality. 
But teachers should share equally in 
the expected gains of the economy 
over the next 10 years and there is 
the cost of 350,000 additional teach- 
ers to consider. Hence, the rise for 
teachers’ pay would be about eight 
billion, or an increase of $800 mil- 
lion per year over the next 10 years. 
In addition, other instructional costs 
would rise by two billion in 10 
years. 


In the matter of construction 
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costs, I assume a backlog of 
312,000 classrooms, 420,000 to 
meet additional enrolment, and 


220,000 for obsolescence. I estimate 
the average cost per schoolroom 
over 10 years at $45,000. My 
estimated costs are a billion yearly 
more than those of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. I allow for the rise in back- 
log, higher costs per room, and less 
long-term financing. My estimate of 
$22 billion per year in 10 years (a 
rise of one and a fourth billion an- 
nually) should be compared with an 
increase to $13.9 or $18.9 billion by 
the National Commission—at two 
different standards, $311 or $432 
per pupil—made two years ago. 

At this point, while commenting 
on their statistics, I should pay trib- 
ute to the National Citizens Com- 
mission and its Public Education 
Finance Committee, as well as the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, for the superb job they have 
done in getting at the facts and 
alerting the public. 

How much of the additional $1.2 
billion per year needed can state 
and local governments contribute? | 
need not tell school people that 
state contributions have tended to 
rise more than local contributions. 
The ratio of local to state expendi- 
tures, however, is today about five 
to three. On the basis of the history 
of the last 17 years (1938 to 
1955) we might expect annual in- 
creases of $550 million in current 
dollars, or about one-half of what 
is needed. On the basis of 1950 to 
1955, the expected rise would be 
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$720 million, or about 60 percent 
of the required sum. These latter in- 
creases could continue on the theory 
that national income would rise as 
in the past. 

But any estimates of state and 
local contributions are inclined to be 
optimistic. We are looking forward. 
We are assuming stable prices. In- 
sofar as we do not get stable prices, 
we are in more trouble. And, in 
view of the inflationary dangers, we 
would be overly optimistic if we as- 
sumed that we could provide from 
state and local governments more 
than the average rise that has 


been provided in the past. 


_INFLATION'S WRATH 


Considering all conditions and 
putting all estimates together, I 
estimate $600 million as a likely an- 
nual rise (in 1956 dollars), and less 
insofar as inflation continues. This 
is roughly one-half of what we 
need. I emphasize the point that any 
large inflation such as that which 
occurred from 1938 to 1955 might 


wipe out as much as five-sixths of . 


the gains. 

Obviously any improvements in 
fiscal policy would be helpful. 
There are possibilities of making 
limits on bond issues and assess- 
ments on property for educational 
purposes more realistic. The situa- 
tion would be greatly improved if 
state aid were distributed more 


clearly on the basis of need and’ 


requirements of minimum efforts on 

the part of local government. 
Finally, we should not leave out 

of account the possibilities of econ- 
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omies. The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education and the National 
Commission for Public Schools have 
been eloquent on this point. Con- 
solidation of school districts, relief 
for teachers from nonprofessional 
tasks, the exploitation of new meth- 
ods of communication—all these are 
relevant. 

It is asking too much to expect 
the schools to increase their man- 
hour output 3 percent per year, 
the experience of our economy. 
But it is well to observe that an im- 
provement of 1 percent per year, 
or the equivalent of at least $100 
million per year and $200 million 
per year 10 years from now, might 
well be expected. 

School finance definitely is a 
national problem. There are many 
reasons why the federal government 
should assume some responsibility 
for school finance. Responsibility 
should be assumed cither because 
policies of the federal government 
aggravated the crisis or because the 
issues transcend local or state lines. 
The very fact that capacity to finance 
sxhools—once differences in income 
per child are taken into aCTount— 
vary in the ratio of five to one, sug- 
gests the need of an equalization 
formula imposed by the federal 
government. 

War, hot and cold, inflation, high 
money fates, unusual pressure on 
construction supplies and services, 
the federal grant-in-aid programs 
of around five billion in the fiscal 
year of 1958 (which distort spend- 
ing patterns of state and local gov- 
ernments against education), the 
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arrogation to the federal govern- 
ment of the most productive sources 
of revenues—these are among the 
factors that point to federal assump- 
tions of responsibility. 

How much the federal govern- 
ment can do is related to its other 
responsibilities. But with an annual 
rise of GNP of $15 billion per year 
and with military outlays declining, 
or at least not increasing, the fed- 
eral government can do much. In 
1954, the government cut taxes by 
seven and a half billion or more, re- 
duced military outlays by ten billion 
or more, and cut civil benefits from 
1954 to 1956. The tax cut now 
costs the exchequer about nine bil- 
lion per year, and at incomes of 
1965, about eleven and a half bil- 
lion. The President's Commission 
on Intergovernment Relation (CIR), 
reporting in 1955, as well as the 
President, said that now, that is, in 
view of federal tax cuts, state and 
local governments can assume their 
responsibilities. 


THE THEORY’ $ WRONG 

But these taxes remitted by the 
federal government are not avail- 
able to state and Jocal governments. 
The President and his Commission 
scem to be unaware of the issue of 
state and local competition which 
frightens these governments away 
from increased services and taxes. 
The theory that the same resources 
are available to these governments 
as to the federal government is non- 
sense. Even New York cannot fi- 
nance its schools adequately and 
would profit from a federal pro- 
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gram which involved more pay- 
ments qua taxpayers than receipts. 

The President and the CIR try to 
show that the states and local gov- 
ernments can pay the school bill. But 
no proof is offered other than state- 
ments of federal tax remission, the 
decline of state and local taxes, vis- 
a-vis income (and the rise of federal 
taxes), the reduced differential of 
income between rich and poor states 
in part related to progressive taxes, 
the tendency of enrolment to in- 
crease in the richer states, the large 
rise of expenditures from 1900 to 
1950 for public schools. 

None of these arguments seem 
convincing. In fact, most of them 
can be used to support federal aid. 
The rise of federal taxes, for ex- 
ample, makes it more difficult for 
state and local governments to 
finance education; and the vast in- 
crease of outlays in public schools 
suggests that it may be more diffi- 
cult to expand outlays in the future. 
One curious argument used is that 
since state governments have distri- 
buted school funds so badly they 
cannot be trusted to distribute fed- 
eral funds. But federal equalization 
formulas and requirements of a 
minimum effort would improve 
state distribution. 

It is not surprising, in view of 
the position taken by the CIR and 
its study group which reflect ad- 
ministration views, that after five 
years of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration no money has been made 


‘available for the public schools 


other than emergency outlays for de- 
fense areas. ° 
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Keep the Couches Out of the Classrooms 


Educational Epidemics 


VIRGINIA M. AXLINE 


In Educational Leadership 


£ 

(_ DUCATIONAL leadership oc- 
cupies a strategic position in the 
world today. It is imperative that 
we examine, re-examine, and define 
the concepts, values, goals, methods, 
and evaluative procedures that are 
needed to meet the crisis in educa- 
tional leadership that is now ap- 
parent. 

I have asked myself one big 
question: Why are so few people 
educated to become the kind of peér- 
son who uses more fully his capac- 
ities for intellectual achievement as 
well as for social and emotional 
maturity? The answer, I believe, is 
that the leadership that has been 
placed in many strategic places has 
failed miserably to safeguard the 
fundamental rights of every indi- 
vidual to utilize his capacities to the 
fullest and to help him develop so- 
cially, emotionally, and _ intellect- 
ually. 

I think I know some of the rea- 
sons for this state of affairs. We 
have gone through a “‘selfexpres- 
sion” period. We have gone 
through the “permissiveness” era. 
We have passed through other 
colorful eras. Every one of these 
approaches to learning had certain 
values that were important. But 
every one of them was run into 
the ground. Some of them have be- 
come involved in psychological and 
psychiatric problems. The search 
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for truth, a concept of scholarship 
to meet the needs of our times, and 
the development of the independent 
mind were lost in the shuffle. Per- 
haps the tense of my verb is inac- 
curate. Perhaps we are still doing 
these things. 

Leadership has hopped from one 
bright-colored bandwagon to an- 
other. The teachers have been 
caught in the web of all these 
various cults. Too many were look- 
ing for a philosophy, a method, a 
procedure, a formula to cushion 
the way. And too many people were 
ready to hand out a formula! 

There is right now, sweeping the 
schools of education, an outcry 
that “group therapy’’ is the way to 
make teachers “more productive.” 
Let's take a penetrating look at this 
latest trend. Before going over- 
board, let us consider some ex- 
tremely important factors that must 
be examined and evaluated objec- 
tively and scientifically. There are 
certain dangers in this practice that 
cry out a word of warning. 

In the first place all educators 
are not adequately prepared profes- 
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sionally or personally with sufficient 
knowledge and skill to lead group 
therapy discussions. We should, 
also, be fully aware of the fact that 
all things called “group therapy” 
are not necessarily therapeutic, edu- 
‘cationally advancing, or even help- 
ful. We should realize that, at this 
writing, any concept that people 
experience changes toward greater 
teaching productivity through psy- 
chotherapy is an untested hypothe- 
sis, regardless of the individual, 
clinical experience of some of the 
enthusiastic exponents of the 
method. We should define the terms 
used specifically. What, exactly, is 
psychotherapy? How is it effectively 
practiced? How are the end results 
evaluated objectively and scientifi- 
cally? What are the over-all and 
specific goals predetermined by the 
therapist as important for the sub- 
ject of the therapy? What is meant 
by the term “greater productivity” 
of the teacher? Is this another way 
of achieving an “organization man” 
whose vocabulary may change, 
but whose thoughts, feelings, and 
actions are molded by his psycho- 
therapeutic experience? 


CLOAK OF SECRECY 


We should underline in bold 
strokes the absolute need to keep 
out of any and all educational ex- 
periences the cloak of secrecy that is 
coyly presented as “guarding the 
confidential nature of the experi- 
ence. 

The open-door policy of inspec- 
tion of all activities, plans, proce- 
dures, objectives, goals, and hy- 


potheses can and should be made 
available to all. This can be done 
—and will be done—by all profes- 
sionally competent persons who 
gladly explain the hypotheses as- 
sumptions, procedures, and results 
without violating the confidence of 
any individual. If the proceedings 
of any group in any school of edu- 
cation cannot be publicly stated and 
openly evaluated, then they are in- 
appropriate to be a part of the 
school’s program. They should be 
returned to the clinics, hospitals, 
and appropriate sources for pro- 
fessionally competent psychiatric 
and psychological practice. 


UNTESTED HYPOTHESIS 


In the field of psychotherapy 
there are more untested and un- 
proven hypotheses that are being 
propagandized as the answer to all 
problems than there are objective 
evidences that ali experiences called 
psychotherapy are, indeed, thera- 
peutic. This is especially true of that 
undefined, nebulous “group ther- 
apy” which is being promoted in 
some corners as the means by which 
one increases the “productivity of 
the teachers’’—whatever that means. 
It is certainly not the answer to the 
serious and critical problems in pro- 
fessional schools of education to- 
day. Just take a look at the alarm- 
ing and startling similarity of many 
“psychotherapized” individuals who 
think, feel, experience life, search 
for and express the self with monot- 
onous “Creativity.” 

Let's stop building bandwagons 
and producing barkers with loud 
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voices who emphasize again and 
again the GROUP. 

If we must turn our professional 
schools of education—and ultimate- 
ly our public schools—into treat- 
ment centers, let’s start by vaccinat- 
ing all the people who enter therein 
against the fads that continually in- 
vade the organization, and hope 
that they will achieve immunity 
from all kinds of propaganda— 
whether it be called “therapy,” 
“creativity,” “liberalism,” or any 
other blurb. Let's let the individual 
think, develop, feel, experience, 
grow, and make his own personal 
choices and decisions, select his own 
values and goals without any help- 
ful, enthusiastic “leadership’’ skill- 
fully prodding the person along 
with the goals all set and a new 
trap all ready to spring. 

Let's consider how we might 
most effectively provide for the in- 
tellectual development of the indi- 
vidual and emphasize the need for 
the individual to be fully equipped 
to maintain selfdetermination to 
achieve goals he sets for himself. 


FALLACIOUS THINKING 


Psychotherapy is a learning ex- 
perience. We can discover many 
things about the process of learning 
from research in the areas of psy- 
chotherapy. However, it is a fallacy 
to conclude that education is, there- 
fore, psychotherapy. Let's keep the 
couches out of the classrooms and 
the administrative offices. Let's con- 
centrate on the development of pro- 
grams of education that reduce the 
repetition, the oversimplification, 
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the spoon-feeding, the congealed 
group, and the pseudopsychiatric 
orgies. Let us replace them with 
those experiences that capitalize on 
the tremendous capacities of the in- 
dividual. Let's see what an individ- 
ual can do alone as well as in a 


group. 
HERD TENDENCIES 


We need to put the brakes on our 
herd tendencies in education and to 
strike out in as many directions as 
we need to explore to find more sat- 
isfactory answers to the acute prob- 
lems that we are facing in educa- 
tion today. 

If we could eradicate the educa- 
tional epidemics that continually 
sweep this country, we might not 
have a formula to propagandize, 
but we might develop a more inte- 
grated, intelligent, functioning indi- 
vidual who does not apologize for 
independent thought, who is not 
ashamed of the fact that he reads 
good books, who does not despair 
if he finds himself daring to take 
exception to the ultimatum of the 
group, who does not feel that the 
magic answer to all questions is 
psychoanalysis, and who is not ter- 
rified at the prospects of being alone 
occasionally. It is quite possible that 
the day has come in the field of 
education when all the teachers 
should be inoculated against fadism 
and groupitis. Then with their new- 
ly acquired immunity, from both 
within and outside the profession, 
they would be free to seck out the 
truth for themselves—-wherever it 
might lead. e 








Emphasis on Quality, not Quantity 


Initiating an Educational Program for Able 
Students in the Secondary School 


WittiaM H. Cornoc 
In The School Review 


2 


4 

(_ DUCATORS and the lay public 
are, by now, fairly well agreed that 
appropriate education should be 
provided for gifted students. The 
question has become: How can a 
school plan and carry out its own 
educational scheme for suitable edu- 
cation of its ablest students? 

An experimental program, the 
School and College Study of Admis- 
sion with Advanced Standing, 
which I had the privilege to direct, 
may help to answer this question. 
This study was designed to revise 
the content and teaching in sec- 
ondary schools in order to make 
more adequate provision for the 
education of very able boys and girls 
than even the best schools had, 
even in their “honors” course, de- 
vised. Out of the propositions and 
procedures of this experiment has 
developed the Advanced Placement 
Program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the initia- 
tion of specific courses of study 
and teaching methods in a consider- 
able number of independent and 
public secondary schools through- 
out the country. 

The development of this pro- 
gram, which had its origin in dis- 
cussions at Kenyon College in 1951, 
is a story in itself. Aided by a gener- 
ous grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, it has 
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grown to impressive proportions 
and includes distinguished educators 
and educational institutions. 

In May, 1956, the College En- 
trance Examination Board adminis- 
tered its first series of advanced 
placement examinations in 12 sub- 
jects. At that time there were 1224 
candidates from 110 - secondary 
schools. Some 400 schools have in- 
dicated they will send candidates 
into the May, 1957, advanced place- 
ment examinations, and we antici- 
pate a total candidate list of prob- 
ably 2500. It is obvious that the 
program of advanced courses in 
high schools for able students has 
been spreading very satisfactorily. 

But what have the problems been, 
and how do you get a program of 
intensive college-level work into 
the secondary school? What are 
some of the conditions which must 
be met in order to institute a revi- 
sion of the high-school curriculum 
sufficiently deep and significant to 
measure up to the standards that 
have been determined by the School 
and College Study and the Ad- 
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vanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board? 

The first condition is that the 
faculty and the administration of a 
school believe that a program of 
more intensive work in the second- 
ary school, in specific subject mat- 
ter, is worthwhile, is educationally 
sound, and is, indeed, necessary for 
the proper education of its ablest 
students. The school also must ap- 
proach an experiment in intensive 
college freshman level work with 
the clear conviction that the aim of 
the experiment is not to accelerate 
the bright, not to coach or to tutor 
the bright students to jump through 
higher hoops, but is to provide a 
kind of teaching which shall, by its 
depth as well as its breadth, truly 
challenge the mind and the charac- 
ter of the student and the best re- 
sources and imagination of the 
teachers. 

The second prerequisite to a 
schocl'’s initiating a program of this 
type is a willingness to establish 
certain conditions of method and 
scheduling by which our experimen- 
tal schools, at least, have demon- 
strated the experiment can be suc- 
cessfully carried out. One of the 
conditions is that the ablest students 
be segregated in special groups. 
_ These intensive courses cannot best 
be given, we think, by way of indi- 
vidual enrichment and private ar- 
rangements in a heterogeneous class. 
The ablest students, we have found, 
must be put in special physics 
classes, special mathematics classes, 
special English classes. These special 
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groups require teachers who are 
competent to give college-level 
courses. Moreover, the teaching load 
for such teachers must be lighter 
than ordinary. A teacher should, 
we think, teach no more than four 
classes, one of which will be the 
advanced course. Obviously it is ex- 
pensive to run a class in college 
physics enrolling only 12 to 14 
students; in the educational budget 


this is an “uneconomical unit.’ Of 


course we run many uneconomical 
units for the slow learners and the 
handicapped, and I think some de- 
fense might be made for running an 
uneconomical unit or two, or a con- 
siderable number of them, for the 
ablest students. 

A cluster of problems arises in 
the matter of the selection of stu- 
dents and teachers for these courses. 
How are the students selected? 
When are they selected? What 
teachers are to be assigned to these 
special groups? In our four-year 
high schools in the Study, we 
found it possible to select stu- 
dents for advanced courses at the 
end of the first year of high school. 
In the several pilot schools the fol- 
lowing criterions were generally 
used: past scholastic achievement; 
recommendation by previous in- 
structors; objective data, such as ap- 
titude and _ intelligence-quotient 
scores, but with no great depend. 
ence on the intelligence quotient in 
a literal way; a review of anecdotal 
data from guidance officers and 
counselors; and parental approval. 

The selection of the teachers is, 
on the whole, less difficult. It was 
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gratifying, at times even inspiring, 
to see how readily a faculty was 
willing to concede that its outstand- 
ing teachers were outstanding and 
that assignments which they re- 
ceived, or elected, were deserved. 
Many who became most successful 
in the program volunteered for 
what was, and is, a really arduous 
task. The teachers who have had 
the experience of teaching these 
courses to the ablest students have 
been tremendously enthusiastic; and 
their enthusiasm and, in a very 
large degree, their new approaches 
to content and teaching methods 
have had a salutary, contagious ef- 
fect on the teaching staffs. 
Difficulties and problems arise in 
terms of the specific subject matters 
to be taught. It is obviously easier 
to introduce advanced work in some 
courses than in others. The subjects 
which ordinarily offer four-year se- 
quences, or have the possibility of 
being presented as four-year se- 
quences in the high school, are a 
good deal easier to adapt to the 
necessities of rigorous work in the 
senior year. It is somewhat easier, 
for example, to plan a four-year 
program in English, or a three-year 
program beginning with the sopho- 
more year and working toward a 
college-level course in the senior 
year, than it is to plan a senior- 
year course in physics, let us say, 
which shall be a college year of 
physics. The science courses, being 
one-year courses, are difficult to 
adapt without expanding the time, 
although some of our schools, in the 
early stages of our experiment, 


simply took their ablest boys and 
girls and gave them college physics 
instead of high-school physics in 
the senior year. 

The experience of the schools in 
the revision of the mathematics cur- 
riculum has been most interesting 
and stimulating. Currently, for ex- 
ample, New Trier Township High 
School has a group of students, who 
as sophomores, began in September, 


_ 1955, in an advanced mathematics 


course with plane and solid geom- 
etry, taught together, and who are 
now taking college algebra and 
trigonometry in the junior year, and 
anticipate a senior year of calculus 
and analytical geometry. 

Problems arise in initiating the 
program in foreign languages and 
there are difficulties in history which 
are somewhat related to the ones in 
the’ sciences. Many will be surprised 
to hear that the most difficult adap- 
tation of all is to design a senior 
year of English which will resemble 
some course or courses at the college 
level. The college English depart- 
ments have not quite decided yet, 
in the 20 years after my first asso- 
ciations with one, what they really 
want to do in freshman English. 
It will take a good deal more con- 
ferring and: frank discussion be- 
tween school and college teachers of 
English to work out areas of agree- 
ment which will be helpful in re- 
vising English instruction in the 
secondary school. 

I wish to point out that in all 
these courses which involve subject- 
matter adaptations the emphasis 
should properly be not on quantity , 
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but on quality. When the intensive 
courses were first being discussed by 
high-school faculties, a number of 
teachers gained the impression that 
this was an invitation to pile on the 
work, to require large amounts of 
reading, to require long, long hours 
of homework. This is certainly not 
the spirit of the School and College 
Study, and it is educationally un- 
sound. The emphasis in the inten- 
sive courses is on the quality of the 
response, and the quality of the ex- 
pectations. The objective of an in- 
tensive course is not busyness but a 
depth and a mastery of the sub- 
ject matter that goes beyond mere 
memorization or static control of the 
knowledge. The question of suitable 
objectives is a matter for careful 
examination and reflection on the 
part of any teacher who wishes to 
commit himself to this kind of 
teaching. 

With the introduction of ad- 
vanced courses at the secondary- 
school level, there has been some 
uneasiness in the schools about the 
possible restriction on a student's 
extracurricular activities and the 
stigma which may attach to any stu- 
dent's being classified conspicuously 
as a ‘brain.”” So far as the inter- 
ference of intellectual matters with 
an able student's emotional and 
social growth is concerned, the evi- 
dence of the schools so far involved 
in advanced work clearly is that 
these “intellectuals” continue to 
stand out in extracurricular work. 
The introduction of advanced 
courses has not resulted in a conver- 
sion of able boys and girls into dull 
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“grinds” with no interest in the to- 
tal life of the school. As a matter of 
fact, the intellectual leaders of the 
schools apparently continue to be 
leaders in many other activities also. 

I do not think that anyone who 
has been associated with the School 
and College Study, or with the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board's 
Advanced Placement Program, 
would say that our approach to the 
education of the ablest students in 
the secondary schools is the only ap- 
proach. Neither would we contend 
that the objective of this approach 
generally is acceleration or an at- 
tempt to cut the four-year college 
program to three years, although ac- 
celeration is always a possible out- 
come of intensive work at the sec- 
ondary-school level with advanced 
credit at the college level. 

In terms of its effects on students 
and teachers, our program has dem- 
onstrated itself to be one of the 
most lively, stimulating, and profit- 
able programs of secondary educa- 
tion that I have observed in recent 
years. It is committed to subject 
matter; it is committed to an im- 
aginative qualitative upgrading of 
teaching; it is committed to a basic 
faith in the necessity for patient 
effort in learning; and, perhaps 
most significant of all, it works. 

Its most enthusiastic supporters 
are the students and the teachers, in 
school and college, who have partici- 
pated in it. There is a sparkle in 
their eyes when they talk about the 
rewards of hard study, and they 
have no shame when told that their 
academic bias is showing. ° 





The Individual’s Needs Come First 


Special Opportunities for the Gifted 


Epwarp H. Reprorp 


in The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Due high schoois of San Fran- 
cisco have resisted the popular 
trend to establish a “program’’ for 
the gifted. Rather have they at- 
tempted—just as they have done 
for all their pupils, handicapped or 
otherwise—to provide opportuni- 
ties for the fast learners and the 
talented to understand their ca- 
pacities, to be challenged to work to 
maximum ability, and to achieve 
commensurably to their potentiali- 
ties. 

Teachers and schools must be 
constantly alert that the gifted, since 
they are so few in number relative- 
ly and since their talent is so rare 
and precious, be challenged and 


provided with opportunity. Because . 


of this, San Francisco high schools 
have concerned themselves for the 
past five years or so with what they 
can do for the gifted. This they 
have done, however, in the same 
spirit in which they have attempted 
to meet the needs of cach student 
in their schools as part of their 
overall effort to improve instruction 
in all classrooms. 


PART OF THE JOB 


Recognition of the fact that meet- 
ing needs of the gifted is just a part 
of the total job of meeting the 
needs of each pupil is not the only 
reason why our high schools have 
not established a “program” for the 
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gifted. Perhaps the principal reason 
is that a ‘‘program”’ too frequently 
results in a structured uniformity. 
Such uniformity can only be justi- 
fied if we can be very certain of 
our objectives and of how to obtain 
them. One can speak with so little 
certainty as to the best methods for 
use with the gifted, however, that 
we are sure of only one thing—that 
there is no single best method of 
organization for working with them. 

We have no clear-cut evidence to 
show that genius develops better in 
a lush environment, for example, 
than it does in an environment of 
scarcity. Nor that spoon-feeding en- 
courages development of talent 
more than does a struggle for exis- 
tence. Nor that segregation in spe- 
cial classes or in a special school 
has any advantage or disadvantages 
over integration in heterogencous 
groups. Nor as to the advantages or 
disadvantages of acceleration. Nor 
as to what type of teacher works 
best with the gifted. Nor even as 
to who are the “gifted.” Practices 
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in school systems having programs 
for the gifted vary from designat- 
ing anywhere from 1 or 2 
to 10 percent, or more, of the 
intellectually superior as gifted. In 
some systems the group treated as 
gifted includes those who are tal- 
ented in certain special areas re- 
gardless of mental ability. 

Rather than have a program for 
the gifted, therefore, we have at- 
tempted to encourage teachers and 
schools to use imagination in their 
planning; to remember that each 
gifted student differs from each 
other gifted student; and that we 
have to help each, as an individual, 
to realize his potential. 


COLLECT DATA 


Our testing program in San Fran- 
cisco provides data on the ability 
and achievement of all pupils at 
periodic intervals. This data is col- 
lected and analyzed and made avail- 
able to school personnel. Members 
of the Bureau of Research attempt 
to identify students of high intel- 
lectual ability and to confer with 
them and, on occasion, their par- 
ents. The Bureau also makes spe- 
cific notification to the school and 
to counselors on individuals with 
high mental ability and, particular- 
ly, calls attention to discrepancies 
between ability and achievement. 

We have not established official- 
ly, however, any definition of, or 
limitation on, what is giftedness. 
If we retain our perspective of at- 
tempting to develop all students to 
the maximum of their ability, we 
need not be particularly concerned 
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with whether we cut giftedness at 
the 90th, the 95th, or the 98th per- 
centile line. Our hope is to enrich 
the work of able students and ac- 
celerate the subject matter (we rec- 
ognize a difference between accel- 
erating subject matter and accelerat- 
ing .students) so far as they can 
profit therefrom. In addition, we 
expect to enrol in certain special 
classes for the very able those stu- 
dents who can gain from participat- 
ing therein. 

Each of our high schools has the 
equivalent of from four and one- 
half to six and one-half full-time 
counselors. A large share of coun- 
seling time always has been devoted 
to work with the academically 
gifted, particularly those who are 
headed for college. Since we have 
placed special emphasis on the 
needs of gifted students, our coun- 
selors have been alert to spot the 
gifted, to help these individuals 
plan in terms of their ability, and 
to tailor their individual programs 
to the best advantage. Counselors 
also work to broaden the school 
experiences of very able students to 
be sure they not only undertake pro- 
grams of study which will challenge 
their ability, but also that they shall 
not limit themselves to a narrow 
subject field. Our aim is to guaran- 
tee all-round growth as well as 
depth for the gifted. 

A number of curriculum adapta- 
tions have been made in San Fran- 
cisco high schools in behalf of 
able young people. These include 
experimentation in homogeneous 
grouping, enrichment of regular 
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school experiences, creation of 
temporary study groups of students 
from several schools in city-wide 
seminar-type activities, establish- 
ment of special classes, acceleration 
of subject matter, and, occasionally, 
acceleration of students. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


The most obvious device for use 
in attempting to meet the needs of 
the gifted is homogeneous group- 
ing—segregation into classes or 
schools where an attempt can be 
made to select so that ability is more 
or less equal. Our high schools have 
not found the. establishment of 
homogeneous groups the final an- 
swer to what to do for the gifted. 
San Francisco has tried, and is try- 
ing, this device in its high schools. 
We shall continue to use it—and, 
needless to say, the accompanying 
needed differentiation of teaching 
materials—where we feel it can 
help. At the same time, however, 
we find our schools resistant to any 
movement toward the adoption of 
homogeneous grouping as an offi- 
cial district policy for all classes. 
In fact, most of our curriculum 
study groups, studying various types 
of grouping as they have worked 
in our system and elsewhere, have 
turned toward subgrouping within 
an individual class and enrichment 
as a better answer to the problem of 
how to serve the gifted—-and other 
groups and individuals as well. 

If homogeneous grouping is the 
most obvious method of working in 
behalf of the gifted, enrichment in 
regular classes is the most difficult. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Enrichment, however, lacks the 
most glaring disadvantages of 
homogeneous grouping. It has the 
advantage of concentrating the 
teacher's concern on the individual 
student, regardless of his ability 
level. Several of our schools have 
had outstanding success in enrich- 
ing the work of regular classes in 
behalf of the gifted. Particularly 
have teachers in the language-arts 
field been interested, and this fact 
has encouraged an intense concern 
over the provision of a wide variety 
of teaching materials. 

Not only do San _ Francisco 
schools endeavor to enrich the work 
in individual classrooms, but also 
they have made sincere efforts to en- 
rich the curriculum itself. Such en- 
richment has tiken the form of 
classes open to all students (but 
usually by their very nature espe- 
cially appealing to the gifted) and 
of special classes designed specif- 
cally for the very able. 

An example of the former is the 
introduction of Mandarin Chinese 
taught on a conversational basis and 
in terms of Chinese culture and de- 
signed particularly for those who 
some day will be a part of San Fran- 
cisco’s contacts with the Orient. An 
example of the latter is the Lux 
Electronics Laboratory which went 
into operation in one of our high 
schools in the fall of 1956. Through 
a gift of $25,000 per year from the 
Miranda Lux Foundation, a large 
laboratory has been equipped to 
house science and electronics classes 
and to provide a place where talent- 
ed students in these areas may work 
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—with needed equipment, supplies, 
and technical assistance liberally * 
furnished—at their own rate and on 
their own special interests. 

An example of a program espe- 
cially established for very able stu- 
dents is the senior seminar con- 
ducted by one school. Started on an 
experimental basis as a_before- 
school discussion group, this activity 
-—invitational and voluntary—flour- 
ished to such extent that now it is 
offered during the regular day for 
credit. Three teachers handle the in- 
struction and discussions of this 


group. One works with the group 
on anthropology for a six-week 
period; another handles philosophy 
for the same period of time; and 
the third works with the group on 
comparative literature. Gifted stu- 
dents are stimulated and provided 


with an opportunity to work togeth- 
er in certain fields which their high- 
school program might not other- 
wise open to them. The students 
who have participated in this pro- 
gram become particularly apprecia- 
tive after they have gone to college 
for the orientation in this subject 
matter they have had in high school 
and for the experience of having 
worked in a seminar-type situation. 


COOPERATIVE REPORTS 


Because we feel the advantage of 
having able students from two or 
more schools come together, we 
have been interested in establishing 
activities such as the cooperative 
project with San Francisco State 
College. One advantage of such a 
setup is that some things are eco- 
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nomically more feasible when more 
than one school is involved in the 
program. 

In the activity referred to here, 
an arrangement has been made for 
recommended senior students to en- 
rol in college classes which San 
Francisco State is presenting over 
the local educational television sta- 
tion. Our students will view the 
telecast over a receiver in their own 
school. We expect to operate a two- 
hour seminar-type or conference- 
type session at which students of 
two or more schools will come to- 
gether. At the end of the course, 
our participating high-school stu- 
dents will take the college examina- 
tion. If they pass, they will have 
earned college credit which will be 
placed to their account pending 
their graduation from high school. 

It is true that in San Francisco 
we do have some acceleration of 
students. Where there is a compell- 
ing reason for it, we help individual 
students complete their high-school 
programs in a shorter time through 
several of the usual devices. Our 
preference, however, is for accelera- 
tion of subject matter for those stu- 
dents able to progress more rapidly 
than their fellows. This, of course, 
is a form of enrichment. 

As can be seen, most of San 
Francisco's high-school efforts in be- 
half of the gifted are conducted 
within the regular framework of our 
usual school organization. As we 
continue to learn about and work 
with the gifted, we hope at the same 
time to improve our instruction for 
all students. ® 





Dangers in Double Shifts 


Classroom Shortage Hurts Children 


Lawrence G. DertTHick 


In NEA News 


Current school enrolments ex- 
ceed the normal capacity of the 
available public-school facilities by 
about 2,300,000 children. It is esti- 
mated that 840,000 of these chil- 
dren are on half-day schedules, and 
the remaining pupils of this total 
are in overcrowded classrooms, and 
in facilities not designed for school 
purposes. 

I would like to point out how 
these conditions affect children, 
teachers, and educational programs. 


EFFECTS CITED 


When children are on double 
shifts they attend school less than 
the minimum five or six hours per 
day required by law in most states. 
These laws have been established to 
provide a minimum base for the 
education of school-age children. It 
is very easily seen that over a 
period of time a child attending 
school on these double shifts suffers 
a serious loss in instruction and 
achievement, and is placed at a defi- 
nite disadvantage in comparison 
with pupils having benefit of a full 
day's schooling. 

As for the actual. learning that 
takes place in a school day curtail- 
ed to a single four-hour session, ob- 
viously many educational experi- 
must be eliminated. There 
often is neither time nor space, for 
example, for a well-rounded health 
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program, adequate speech correc- 
tion, remedial reading, music, and 
supervised study activities. 

While the Three R's, of course, 
are maintained in the schedule, they 
necessarily receive restricted atten- 
tion. Children in half-day sessions 
do not make the progressive gains 
in these subjects that children in 
whole-day sessions make. Compara- 
tive studies have shown that full- 
time children during seven months 
advanced in their studies, on the 
average, nearly two months more in 
these three subjects—reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic—than did the 
half-time children. 

Double-sessions also lead to prop- 
erty conflicts in sharing desks and 
materials, to the disruption of nor- 
mal family routines. 

With regard to pupils in over- 
crowded classrooms, it means that 
not only are these children in excess 
enrolment affected by the crowd- 
ed conditions, but all their class- 
mates are equally handicapped. A 
number of studies have been made 
to determine the effect of over- 
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CLASSROOM 


crowding on pupils. Findings in- 
dicate that both children and teach- 
ers become tense and nervous when 
classes are overcrowded and physical 
conditions uncomfortable. Since 
there is more confusion, children 
become more easily fatigued and ir- 
ritable. As a result, the teachers be- 
come physically and emotionally fa- 
tigued. This condition is easily com- 
municated to the children, who need 
mental and emotional security and 
stability if they are to learn rapid- 
ly. Thus a vicious circle is created. 

Behavior and discipline problems 
are increased. And when the teach- 
er is concerned primarily with dis- 
cipline, children develop bad work 
habits, become inattentive, and lose 
interest in their work. It follows 
that teachers are likely to aim at 
minimum standards of achievement. 


Regimentation is necessary to man- 
age large numbers of pupils. Often 
a meaningless conformity to uni- 
form rules results in undue empha- 
sis on mechanics rather than learn- 


ing. 

Overcrowded conditions of class- 
rooms and inadequate buildings 
have a direct effect on the shortage 
of teachers and recruitment of 
teacher personnel. School adminis- 
trators continue to find it difficult 
to hold their present teaching staffs 
and to recruit adequate numbers of 
qualified teachers for the ever-in- 
creasing enrolment. 

An additional factor is associated 
with both half-day sessions and 
overcrowding. This is juvenile de- 
linquency. It the over- 
crowded classroom where the teach- 


breeds in 
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€r cannot get to know his pupils in- 
dividually and to spot trouble symp- 
toms before they become acute. 
Likewise, the abnormal conditions 
of the half-day session make the 
troubled child's adjustments more 
difficult. In our nation today, when 
at least one-third of married women 
work, great numbers of children are 
unsupervised at home after school 
hours. Obviously, on the half-day 
session these unsupervised periods 
are longer. The child loses not only 
guidance in using his time to his 
personal and educational advantage, 
he also lacks that sense of security 
which is necessary to his well-being. 

Parents of these and other pupils 
needing help of various kinds be- 
come discouraged at a situation 
which they have often believed was 
a temporary measure but which has 
become, too frequently, a continuing 
situation. 

What effect these conditions—if 
they continue—will have on our 
future, we can only conjecture. This 
is am age where the security and 
prosperity of our country depends, 
in a large measure, on the thought- 
fulness, the knowledge, and the 
spirit of today’s youth. Let me 
suggest that we are not dealing with 
mere statistics when we point to 
the numbers of pupils in excess of 
the normal capacity of our schools. 
These are the young people who 
comprise a large proportion of the 
reservoir from which the nation will 
draw its trained manpower. The 
favorable consideration of the Presi- 
dent's school-construction proposal 
is urged. e 








Perhaps the Law Should Be Changed 


Compulsory Attendance and Indifferent Pupils 
L. W. Huser 
In Ohio Schools 


o>! NDIFFERENT pupils cause 
one of our biggest educational prob- 
lems today. Approximately 10 per- 
cent of the older pupils in our 
schools are indifferent toward get- 
ting an education. These indifferent 
ones in our classes become a drag 
which lowers our standards mark- 
edly. The conscientious teacher does 
not want to ignore them, so a mid- 
dle course is taken. Nagging disci- 
pline problems, even though so 
small as the case of a pupil with 
head reposed on folded arms as in 
sleep, keep the teacher and the class 
from the full vitality of the lesson. 

To baby-sit with indifferent pu- 
pils not only lowers educational 
standards, it discourages teachers 
and wastes money. It is time to 
think on this problem in the light 
of what is best for the general wel- 
fare. 

I shall never advocate closing 
school doors to any child who will 
really try, but surely there is sense 
in excluding those who are a nuis- 
ance and are detrimental to the gen- 
eral welfare. We must not forget, in 
our ‘“‘ivory-towered” enthusiasm, 
that some people just do not want 
the kind of life we envision for 
them. 

Education in America may be 
likened to the bushel of beautiful 
apples available in my home. Our 
three children aren't too interested 
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because so many apples are so read- 
ily available. But when I have just 
two beautiful apples, my three chil- 
dren want them so badly there may 
even have to be arbitration. 

This problem is closely related to 
the matter of compulsory education 
as provided in our compulsory edu- 
cation laws. Originally written to 
protect children from continuous 
work on farms, in shops, or plants, 
they assured children of the chance 
to get enough learning to make 
them literate for contemporary life. 
Since revised—as times have 
changed—our present compulsory 
laws have not yet moved from the 
concept of children being compelled 
to go to school to the concept that 
it is a privilege to go to school. 

We now live in a scientific, tech- 
nological age, a time when even the 
farmer must be well educated to 
meet the competition of our day. 
For education in our day to take on 
real significance, children must real- 
ize that the very society in which 
they live demands that they achieve 
in the educational processes. And 
we need to study our schools to 
make them ever more efficient to 
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COMPULSORY 


meet needs of the kinds of pupils 
we have. With a few adjustments, 
especially by dropping some of the 
“stiffness” and allowing for more 
flexibility, we could be more effec- 
tive immediately. For instance, if 
we were allowed to give certificates 
of graduation from high school, by 
pre-arrangement through parental 
agreement, we could fulfill needs of 
pupils better and would hold more 
of them in school longer. 

Special rooms,  selfcontained 
classes, and occupational and voca- 
tional efforts have been helpful, and 
more of the same is needed. The 
psychology of compelling a child to 
go to school should give way to the 
psychology of its being a privilege 
to go to school. Unless there is a 
point at which that privilege can be 
lost, we will have made no gain. 

Betond our in-school educational 
planning, it seems we ought to have 
out-of-school educational planning 


for the comparative few who would 
need it. There are some boys who 
may be nonreaders but will make 
fine machine operators or mechanics’ 
helpers. There are girls who can 
never get the required math or sci- 
ence to be graduated but who might 


be excellent workers in foods or 
clothing. Those who have reached 
points of diminishing return would 
be better off in an apprenticeship in 
the “real thing” than even in an 
occupational class or special school. 

There will be objections raised 
about my proposals. Some will say 
that if we provide means of es- 
cape from the almost total compul- 
sion of our present laws, many of 
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our pupils, 14 years of age and 
older, will be lost from our schools. 
My contention is just the opposite, 
providing more latitude is given the 
schools as is suggested here. When 
there are varying levels of achieve- 
ment provided through giving of 
either a certificate or a diploma, 
there will be less dropouts. 

Some will say the kids will be 
competing with adults for jobs. I 
can not agree this will happen. But 
even if a few more did ask for jobs, 
when could there be a better time 
than in our present day of highest 
employment? It is my judgment 
that eight weeks after school starts 
in the fall there would be very little 
difference from present proportion- 
ate enrolment. After the first year 
had passed, there would be more, 
proportionately, enrolled in schools 
because education would have be- 


‘come a positive, desirable thing. It 


would no longer be a thing to be 
resisted. Indifference and contempt 
would disappear, educational stand- 
ards would rise, parents would take 
a better attitude toward schools, 
teachers would be happier, more re- 
spect would be shown toward school 
property, and more youngsters 
would start preparing to teach. 

Our present system demands me- 
diocrity; we are getting it, and we 
are unhappy with it. Criticism of 
our education system stems basically 
from this cause more than from all 
others combined. The day has come 
for revisions in compulsory educa- 
tion laws which will make a new 
pattern in educational outlook. My 
suggestions may be useful in find- 
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ing the right answers in other states 
as well as in Ohio. I would suggest 
thinking along such lines as these. 

1. Set up a special school proba- 
tion officer in each county for local 
and village districts, and one in 
each city. He could do such things 
as: (a) work out either part-time 
or full-time on-the-job experiences 
for special problem pupils 14 years 
of age, or older, and arrange 
periodic reporting to him by those 
pupils; (4) exclude totally indiffer- 
ent and negative pupils, upon 
recommendation of a principal, and 
keep them on probation to himself 
until age 18; (c) bring cases to the 
attention of the courts. 

2. Hold parents legally respon- 
sible for school attendance and im- 
pose penalties for noncompliance. 


Parents should need to sign work-. 


ing permit applications. 

4. Give increased attention to 
special classes and special schedules 
within our present organizations. 

4. Parents should be given the 
Opportunity of choosing special 
schedules for their children which 
would earn certificates at the end 
of the high-school course, since re- 
quirements for the diploma would 
not have been met. Areas of com- 
petency should be listed on certifi- 
cates. 

5. College entrance should be 
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available only to those holding di- 
plomas. 

6. Lega! working-permit age 
could remain at 16 and age 18 
could remain the voluntary terminal 
age. 
Such changes in compulsory edu- 
cation laws are needed in Ohio if 
the schools are to move forward. 

Having worked in thie schools for 
many years, I know the genuineness 
of purpose in schoo! people. Our 
teachers have a mission and try 
to fulfill it. Under present condi- 
tions, however, they become dis- 
couraged and frustrated. We want 
to accept our share of the responsi- 
bility, but we also want basic re- 
sponsibility for personal achieve- 
ment of the pupil to lie with the 
pupil and his parents. We have had 
the idea that teachers must “lead 
him to drink” and then “make him 
drink.” 

Instead, if we accept the philos- 
ophy that we will do our very best 
for each pupil, no matter what his 
ability, as long as he will really 
work and behave, we will find new 
success for ourselves and a different 
attitude on the part of pupils. A 
new day in public education can 
arise. This new day in which we 
live demands that we inaugurate a 
new ‘pull’ in education instead of 
the out-dated “push.” e 


Ss 

—voes it pay to drive teachers to distraction to try to 
teach the problem children? Does it pay to let the police 
become their costly guardians? Surely we ought to be able to 
find some better solutions to this most knotty problem.— 
W. D. Boutwell in National Parent-Teacher. 





The Question Is 


TV or Not TV? 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


In The School Executive 


"] ELEvIsION, in its short life 
span of 10 years, has become a per- 
manent and vital fixture in most 
American homes. What part it will 
play in either formal or informal 
education is not very definite at 
this time. But as oné educational 
leader recently said: “It now 
seems clear that television offers the 
greatest opportunity for the ad- 
vancement of education since the 
introduction of printing by mov- 
able type. This comparison is made 
soberly.” 

Although there are many factors 
unknown to us at this time, this we 
do know—television, either live or 
kinescoped, is a powerful means of 
communicating sight and sound, 
unified in common concept, over 
small or great distances. Television 
probably has done more to promote 
“common learnings” among our 
people generally than all of the 
educational forces of the past. Most 
of us will agree that there is some- 
thing very effective psychologically 
about television that is difficult to 
understand or express. There is a 
closeness, an intimacy—a_ personal 
something about television that is 
not just seeing and hearing. 


SOME RESISTANCE 


Because of its potential, experi- 
mentation in educational television 
is being conducted in numerous 
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places and at the various levels of 
education. But there is resistance. 
There are some educational leaders 
who are holding back in the use 
of television in education. How 
much of it is due to prejudice, or 
lack of knowledge, or to a funda- 
mental difference of opinion is dif- 
ficult to appraise. The principle 
roadblocks seem to be practical con- 
siderations involving how to use 
this new medium; and possibly most 
objections will be removed when 
the problems of actual usage are 
resolved. 

Less progress—than in other areas 
—has been made in the use of tele- 
vision as an integral part of the 
regular instructional program in 
primary and secondary schools. 
Why? It is not the attitude of the 
personnel. School teachers and ad- 
ministrators are as open-minded 
and alert to progress as other edu- 
cators. It is mot that money for in- 
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novation is scarcer in the schools 
than in the colleges—there is lit- 
tle enough in both places! It may 
be that there is more uncertainty at 
the school level about the legiti- 
mate relationship of television ex- 
perience to the learning process. 
Adjusting education by television 
into the modern philosophy of how 
children should learn is quite pos- 
sibly more difficult to solve at the 
school level. 


THREE OBJECTIVES 


Therefore, the following propo- 
sal: Let us experiment to determine, 
first, whether there is a practical 
way to incorporate television into 
the school program so that it lessens 
the teacher's burden and permits 
her to devote more time to teach 
other subject matter more efficient- 
ly. Second, let us determine which 
phases and types of learning ex- 
perience lend themselves best to 
television presentation. Third, let 
us ascertain whether a higher level 
of teaching efficiency, with fewer 
trained teachers than in the usual 
school organization, can be at- 
tained by using television. 

To realize the above proposal, the 
following plan is submitted as one 
possible administrative pattern at 
the elementary-school level: 

1. For part of the school day 
place half of the children with regu- 
lar teachers in smaller than nor- 
mal-sized classes. Assign these 
teachers responsibility for perform- 
ing the usual instruction in the us- 
ual manner. Until more is known 
about what kind of teaching best 
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fits what kind of learning experi- 
ences, or vice versa, such subjects 
as English, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, social studies, and the drill 
and techniques aspects of art and 
music, might be assigned to this 
regular teacher. In addition, assign 
clerical and other assistance to these 
teachers to relieve them of some of 
the nonteaching duties that some- 
one else could perform as well or 
better. In other words, free this 
teacher to concentrate on the 
essential phases of teaching. 

2. The other half of the children 
would be participating in class ex- 
periences: (4) in a ‘resources 
room,” utilizing television pro- 
grams and any or all other aids to 
instruction, (4) in the auditorium, 
library, music room, little theater, 
or activities related to or growing 
out of these rooms, (¢) on the play- 
ground or in the indoor playroom 
or gymnasium. 

3. After lunch, the two sched- 
ules would be reversed, the same 
teachers doing for the second half 
of the day what they had done in 
the first half. 

Instruction in the so-called regu- 
lar subject areas might be more ef- 
ficient because of the smaller num- 
ber of pupils with the teacher dur- 
ing the uninterrupted three-hour 
period. The teacher can thus spe- 
cialize in certain phases of the cur- 
riculum. In addition, the baffling 
number of subjects taught by the 
regular elementary-school teacher 
is reduced, program confusion may 
be avoided, and attention can be 
given to individual needs more effi- 
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ciently. Subject areas, such as art, 
music, physical education, safety, 
library vsage, moral and spiritual 
‘values, modern languages, and 
many phases of regular subjects can 
be taught by specialists in these 
fields, through the use of resource 
materials not usually available in 
the normal classroom organization 
or planned for, time-wise, in the 
daily schedule. 

While too cannot be 
claimed until experience demon- 
strates its possibilities along this 
line, it is rather obvious that some 
teaching positions could be absorbed 
in this way. Persons would, of 
course, be employed as_ teacher 
aides, curriculum coordinators with- 
in the individual school staff, sec- 
retarial help for teachers, and other 
necessary services through a task- 
force approach to the educative 
process. 


much 


ECONOMY MEASURE 


Enough money might be saved to 
raise teachers’ salaries to a profes- 
sional level, and also to: pay for an 
educational service in- 
corporated directly into the educa- 
tional program. Fewer regular class- 
rooms would be needed and tele- 
vision facilities (both open and 
closed circuit) could be constructed 


television 


without added cost, and even at a 
considerable It might be 
that the serious classroom shortage 
could be offset through this plan 
for more efficient use of the exist- 
ing supply of classrooms. 

What is most interesting about 
this plan are its inherent potential- 
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ities, as yet undetermined, which 
might render this new educational 
pattern more effective than the tra- 
ditional plan involving one teacher 
to a class. This one teacher present- 
ly attempts to teach all phases of an 
array of school experiences, usually 
with limited time and resources, 
to a large number of pupils. It may 
possibly be found that education is 
like many other types of services in 
that the task force of specialists 
may prove to be more effective than 
the general practitioner who at- 
tempts to carry on all processes on 
a selfcontained basis. Extensive ex- 
perimentation should provide the 
answer—the stakes involved are 
high and very important. 
Deterrents to the use of television 
for regular instruction in junior- 
and senior-high schools are the 
practical problems of schedules and 
the relationship of television to the 
other phases of the teaching process. 
The former problem is especially 
serious if the group experiencing 
the telecast is so large that it cuts 
across many subject enrolments ap- 
pearing at various periods of the 
school Laboratory 
present additional and unique sched- 
ule difficulties. However, none of 
these problems has f:roved insur- 
mountable when adequately faced 
by experienced and creative sched- 
ule-makers. 
Patterns 


day. subjects 


fact, been 


have, in 
worked out and illustrate what can 
be done to meet the schedule road- 


block. Such patterns could be ap- 
plied to the scheduling of several 
subjects where the total enrolments 
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are large enough to warrant it. One 
teacher could teach two television 
classes and conduct two remedial 
or discussion classes as a full daily 
teaching assignment. The regular 
classes, taught in the usual size and 
manner, would provide the flexi- 
bility needed to make practicable 
the scheduling of large numbers in 
the television periods without pro- 
gram conflicts. 

One head teacher and an assist- 
ant could handle 500-600 students 
in two subject areas, such as Ameri- 
and world history, 
where the enrolments are large. 
Normally four teachers would be 
required to teach this number of 
students. The teacher would pre- 
cede and follow the telecast, sup- 
plementing the television lesson in 
many ways. He would become a 
manager-teacher and should be an 
extremely capable person. Because 
two teaching positions are saved by 
this plan, an aide should certainly 
be provided for the instructor. The 
teacher of the additional regular 
classes might serve as an assistant 
to the head teacher of the television 
classes. 
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WIDE APPLICATION 


The plan could also be applied 
to other subject fields, depending 
on building and other resources. 
Depending on the extent such a 
plan is used and how advantageous 
it proves to be at the junior- and 
senior-high school levels, a very 
material saving could be made in 
trained teaching personnel. 

The possible effect on the teach- 
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er shortage is obvious. It should be 
noted that experimentation has al- 
ready demonstrated the effective- 
ness of the use of television in sci- 
ence instruction. In this field the 
shortage of teachers is so acute that 
it almost amounts national 
emergency. Such an emergency can 
be met by determined plans to use 
television in science. Several school 
systems, such as Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, are pioneering in this di- 
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TALENT PROBLEM 


The big question that must be 
answered is whether the schools 
can discover and develop teaching 
talent and lesson content for tele- 
vision that will exploit the maxi- 
mum potentialities of this power- 
ful means of communication, thus 
justifying the widespread usage of 
television. 

Will television bring an enrich- 
ment not now possible to the proc- 
ess? Can we do something very 
worthwhile with TV that we could 
not do as well without it? The an- 
swer lies in our ability to translate 
educational content into the dra- 
matic form fitted to TV. But it is 
even more essential that we find 
and train the quality of teachers 
who will use this means of trans- 
mitting sensations in a manner that 
provokes effective learning. Tele- 
vision does offer “the greatest op- 
portunity for the advancement of 
education since the introduction of 
printing by movable type” provid- 
ed we can harness and direct it 
properly. ® 
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Shaw's Adage Must Be Changed 
Teachers in California: 


“He Who Can, Must” 


JOSEPH STOCKER 


In The Reporter 


yf the California case of 
teacher Fern Bruner was decided 
in her favor and she was awarded 
a large sum for slander, she was 
widely applauded for having had 
the courage to stand and fight. But 
the real hero of the case, as one 
newspaper put it, was the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association 

Fern Bruner, it was said by a 
news commentator, had been “‘re- 
ported” to him as being a Com- 
munist or a Communist sympathi- 
zer. But Fern said she 
wasn't “guilty.” Her superinten- 
dent held his ground and called on 
the California Teachers Association 
to look into the matter. C.T.A., 
equally concerned with protecting 
its members from defamation and 
protecting the schools from sub- 
version, made a detailed investiga- 
tion and, having satisfied itself, filed 


Bruner 


a slander suit in Fern Bruner’'s 
name. The suit and its outcome 
made it abundantly clear that 


trouble awaited anyone who im- 
pugned the loyalty of a teacher 
without getting his facts straight. 

That the teachers of California 
value such services is attested by 
the fact that more than 83,000—or 


nearly all of them-—belong to 
C.T.A. It is the largest state teach- 
ers’ organization in the country. 


Its members are particularly appre- 
ciative of C.T.A.'s efforts to bring 
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dignity and status to their vocation 
C.T.A. has reached this goal partly 
by winning job security for teach- 
ers and rescuing them from econom- 
ic oblivion. But that's not all 
C.T.A. operates on the principle 
that material reward alone cannot 
elevate teaching to the level of a 
true profession, that a high degree 
of professional responsibility and 
strenuous selfdiscipline are just as 
important. 

“Our philosophy is never to help 
a member just to be helping him 
but to help the whole profession,” 
says the Association's executive sec- 
retary, Arthur F. Corey. “We can't 
buy or force prestige for teachers. 
It has to be earned.” 

By thus earning public respect 
for their profession, Corey and the 
members of C.T.A. hope eventually 
to help purge our language of 
Shaw's tired adage—-the one that 
goes: “He who can, does. He who 
cannot, teaches.” So long as this 
stigma persists, C.T.A 
many talented people will shy away 
from teaching, and the supply of 
teachers will therefore 
quate for the job of 


holds, too 


inade- 
manning 


be 
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America’s rapidly expanding school 
systems. 

In California the old chestnut 
has already been amended to read: 
“He who can’t teach, mustn't teach.” 
For even as C.T.A. fights to safe- 
guard the jobs of good teachers, it 
fights just as hard to safeguard pub- 
lic education by getting rid of the 
bad ones. 

Among the bad ones it has 
heiped to root out of California's 
school system was a_ high-school 
coach in a small town. His football 
teams did win most of their games, 
but that was the sum of his contri- 
butions to the school. When the 


school board finally decided unan- 
imously that he had to go, there 
was a community hullabaloo. There 
was a student strike and violence. 
C.T.A. was called in by anxious 


citizens to try to settle the fuss. 
C.T.A. conducted an investigation 
and found the  school-board’s 
charges were valid. The communi- 
ty cooled off and the coach left 
teaching for good. 

C.T.A. has led a concerted and 
continuing campaign to make the 
vocation more lucrative. The effort 
remarkably successful. 
California's educational salaries are 
among the highest in the country. 
California teachers are also entitled 
by law to sabbatical leave, bereave- 
ment and cumulative sick 
leave. And their retirement benefits 
have been greatly increased. It was 
C.T.A. that sponsored these mea- 
sures in the legislature. 

Along with protecting good 
teachers and helping to weed out 
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bad ones, C.T.A. makes sure—in 
so far as it is able—that only com- 
petent people enter teaching in the 
first place. Of course, the ultimate 
licensing of teachers is a state func- 
tion in California, as elsewhere. 
But before the licensing of teachers 
comes the education of teachers 
and here C.T.A. can and does have 
a say. One of the Association's 
many divisions is a Commission on 
Teacher Education. Its mission is to 
improve standards for the prepara- 
tion and screening of teachers be- 
fore they enter classrooms. It works 
closely with professors in the col- 
leges of education, most of whom 
are themselves members of C.T.A. 
Whenever a workable plan for 
raising teaching standards is de- 
vised, C.T.A. sponsors the necessary 
legislation. Thus, despite Califor- 
nia’s insatiable appetite for teachers 
(it needs 15,000 new ones every 
year), its standards for teaching 
have remained high. 

Arthur Corey considers all this 
selfdiscipline a clear gain in 
C.T.A.’s crusade to win public re- 
spect for teaching and teachers. In 
the process of building respect for 
the profession, Corey has won a 
fair share of personal respect for 
himself. “If Corey is for something, 
it must be O.K.,” a teacher re- 
marked not long ago. And a mem- 
ber of the C.T.A. staff, choosing 
his language carefully, has said, “I 
evaluate Arthur with a term I rare- 
ly use—greatness.” 

Corey, himself a former school 
teacher, is a tall, rather homely, and 
vigorous man of 54. When he talks 
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about C.T.A. his words spill out in 
a torrent, and his eyes, behind rim- 
less spectacles, become brighter than 
usual. “I guess I’m kind of a zeal- 
ot,” he has said. “Everybody tells 
me I am, anyway. When I go after 
a thing, I get excited about it.” 


GIVEN A VOICI 

One of the ways Corey sought to 
bring dignity to teaching was by 
giving teachers a rightful say in 
matters that hitherto had been con- 
sidered none of their 
What, for example, should be 
taught in the schools, and how 
should it be taught? In many states, 
this is an area ruled exclusively by 
teachers’ school boards, 
and But C.T.A. 
says the teachers should also have 
a voice in it 


business. 


colleges, 
administrators 


“There are more community 
fights over what's being taught 
than over the cost of education,” 
Corey has explained. “A teacher 
may get into trouble for talking 
about Unesco or for not teaching 
the alphabet until the second se- 
mester. If she cites her college pro- 
fessor as her authority, it’s not 
enough. But if she cites the profes- 


sional standards of her group—in 
this case C.T.A., with its nearly 


90,000 members—it real 
weight.” 

The Association has accordingly 
spoken out a number of times on 
troublesome questions such as 
Unesco, or the discussion of con- 
troversial subjects in the classroom. 
Its attitude has been firm enough 


so that the teacher knows when he 
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has the support of his entire profes- 
sion. 

C.T.A. has a voice and a loud 
one. This voice is heard not only 
when the legislature meets in Sac- 
ramento or when it must take a 
stand on some public question. Re- 
cently its lively interest in the wel- 
fare of children set it to prying in- 
to the case of a neglected west- 
central California ranch district. 
The school consisted of several 
abandoned Army barracks. It was 
attended mainly by the children of 
migratory farm workers. The ranch- 
ers were prevailed on by the Asso- 
ciation to pay more attention to the 
school. The result was that a bond 
issue was submitted, carried, and 
an adequate school built. 

This activity illustrates Arthur 
Corey's belicf that teachers must 
apply themselves to the advance- 
ment of education in every one of 
its many aspects if they are to win 
public acceptance as a true profes- 
sion. 

Corey's ambitions -for the teach- 
ers of California do not stop there, 
however. “As long as we have to 
beg teachers to come in on a catch- 
as-catch-can basis, we won't get 
good teachers,” he says fervently. 
“The social significance of teaching 
in a free society will permit us to 
be satisfied only with a climate 
which clearly, recognizes teaching 
as the pre-eminent profession. We 
want it to be a profession which 
will inspire our finest young peo- 
ple to say, ‘Can I teach? Do I have 
what it takes? If I can, then I 
must.’ ” e 








He Upset People’s Complacency 


Oe 


A Civil Hero 


J. R. SHANNON 


In The Clearing House 


ot; I ever amount to two 
whoops,” mused John Sherman one 
April afternoon, reminiscing over 
his high-school days more than 20 
years earlier, “I shall owe one of 
those whoops to Peggy Ewers. He 
influenced my life for the good 
more than anybody else I ever 
knew.” 

“Peggy” in this case did not 
stand for “Margaret.” The teacher's 
name was James E. Ewers. His pu- 
pils called him Peggy—in third 
person only—because he had a stiff 
leg. When they spoke to him it was 
always “Mr. Ewers.” 

In the fall of 1910 Wiley High 
School was pioneering with a course 
in gencral science. Mr. Ewers taught 
the course, and John Sherman was 
one of his pupils. There was no 
textbook in the course—probably 
none even in the field printed at 
that date—and Mr. Ewers relied 
almost solely on the lecture-demon- 
stration method. (No, Mr. Pre- 
sumptuous, the lecture method is 
not, as Hamilton Holt once said, 
the poorest method of teaching ever 
devised. It is not the method but the 
methodist that is either good or 
bad. When Peggy Ewers lectured, 
his pupils sat entranced. ) 

Then, later, when John Sherman 
was a senior in high school, Peggy 
Ewers was assigned to teach what 
was then called manual training. 
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And Peggy was good at it, although 
Sherman enrolled in manual train- 
ing as an elective. Had it been 
Greek or home economics which 
Mr. Ewers taught, John would have 
enrolled just the same. 

Many is the time when Peggy 
would start talking to the boys at 
the nearest bench, and one by one 
other boys would lay down their 
tools and quietly join the huddle. 
Then, after having held the boys 
speechless for the greater part of 
the class period, Mr. Ewers would 
roll his eyes and twitch his mus- 
tache like Jerry Colonna, and ex- 
claim dryly, “My my! This will 
never do. Git back to your work! 
Git!” 

“Isn't it trug,”” John Sherman 
pondered again, “that almost any 
top teacher's best moments with his 
pupils come either outside of class 
or in class while off the subject? 
Everything I got from Peggy Ewers, 
which leads me to rate him as the 
best influence in my life, consisted 
of learnings not included in the 
course of study. 

“What did Peggy have which 
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made him great? Certainly, he fell 
far short in some of the qualities 
presumed to be requisite for success- 
ful teaching. Take, for example, the 
six traits of successful high-school 
teachers found topmost in my dis- 
sertation—sympathy, common sense, 
selfcontrol, enthusiasm, stimulative 
power, and earnestness. I can't say 
that Peggy stood high in sympathy; 
I often wondered whether he really 
loved children and adolescents. 
Common sense, too, was not one of 
Peggy's glowing attributes; many 
people were critical of him because 
of some of his heresies. Lack of 
selfcontrol was no problem with 
Peggy except when some spoiled 
brat irritated him, and he flew off 
the handle. But it was the other 
three traits, plus his technique in 
the art of lecturing, which put 
Peggy ahead of the pack. He had 
enthusiasm, stimulative power, and 
earnestness in such high degree that 
they outweighed any possible short- 
ages in other requisites.”’ 

John Sherman had just finished 
his musings in his private hide-out 
at the state college when there was a 
knock on his office door. He opened 
the door to receive George Francis, 
a prominent clergyman of the city. 
The Reverend Mr. Francis had a 
mission which fit admirably, as well 
as coincidentally, into John Sher- 
man's thinking. 

“Professor Sherman,” he said, 
“I have a scheme for community 
betterment which brings me to see 
you. I was born and reared in a sub- 
urb of Boston, and there the men 
with ideals were the men with in- 
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fluence. But never in the history of 
this city have both ideals and in- 
fluence been combined in a single 
person. Now I propose that on the 
Sunday following Memorial Day we 
observe Civil Heroes Day. I plan on 
publicizing the event between now 
and then, and as the climax of Civil 
Heroes Day we will give an award 
to the civil hero of this city.” 

There followed an invitation to 
serve on the committee of three, 
with the Reverend Francis and the 
city superintendent of schools, to 
select the person who deserved the 
distinction of being called the city's 
civil hero. 

“I already have 
mind,’ replied Professor Sherman, 
in accepting. “James E. Ewers its 
retiring this year. I offer his name 
as my nomination.” 

But Peggy Ewers did not get the 
tap. The superintendent of schools 
blocked John Sherman's proposal, 
and the preacher sided with the su 
perintendent. The superintendent 
protested that Mr. Ewers was con- 
troversial, that he was not a church 
member, that he was not a regular 
Republican or a regular Democrat 
in short, that he upset people's com- 
placency and made them think. 

“A civil hero,” the superinten 
dent argued forcefully, and the 
preacher assented, “must be a per- 
son of whom nobody disapproves.” 

“I am beginning now to see why 
it is true that never in the history 
of this city have both ideas and in- 
fluence been embodied in a single 
person,” lamented John Sherman as 
the committee adjourned. e 
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Two Profiles of American Education 


Selective Education Versus Education for All 
Georce Z. F. Berepay 
In Teachers College Record 


Some months ago there ap- 
peared in better magazines an ad- 
vertisement of a life insurance com- 
pany. It presented two pictures of a 
teen-age boy in contrasting situa- 
tions. The first picture carried the 
caption “will he be the kid who 
left school . . . to whom doors are 
closed even before he begins?” and 
showed the boy trudging along de- 
jectedly, presumably on his way to 
work. Wearing a leather jacket and 
clutching a tool box, badges of his 
working-class status, he marched 
on sadly, the target of laughing 
comments by some young by- 
standers. 


A .CLEAR MESSAGE 

The second picture bore the cap- 
tion “. . . or a boy who's sure of 
getting off to a good start in life, 
whatever happens?” and depicted 
the same youngster, now smiling 
happily, wearing a white collar, a 
tic, and a tweed jacket (now the 
badges of his status), doing pre- 
sumably what youngsters crave most 
in life, copying material into a note- 
book. The message to fathers, of 
course, was clear. 

This advertisement is a symbol of 
One important and basic theme in 
America—education for a career. 
Education is expected to give status. 
Through education one seeks posi- 
tion and social advancement. Edu- 
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cation is an economic investment. It 
enables people to get ahead and 
“make good.” 

Side by side with the theme of 
striving for a career, however, 
American education embodies an- 
other major theme. It is a public 
service, a privilege and duty of all. 
Long ago the United States accepted 
the principle of a high-school 
diploma for all and is moving into 
the era of universal college educa- 
tion. Education for all, more than 
education for a career, has been this- 
country’s pride and strength. 

But how can these two profiles 
exist side by side? If on one side 
education is to supply careers, and 
on the other it is to encompass all, 
how is one to reconcile the two? 
Between the two there can be a pro- 
found and tragic incongruity. Are 
all going to make a career? Are 
all going to become school superin- 
tendents, college presidents, profes- 
sionals ? 

Fortunately, on the manpower 
level of analysis the United States 
has not been troubled by the contra- 
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diction between these two dominant 
educational profiles. It is one of the 
very few countries which could 
reconcile education for all with edu- 
cation for status. It could do that 
for two reasons. First, owing to the 
growth of its population and econ- 
omy, the “room at the top’ has 
been steadily expanding. Second, 
while the room at the top ex- 
panded, the bottom level of occu- 
pations has at the same time stead- 
ily risen. 

Much of the apparent social 
mobility in the United States has 
been due to the general upping of 
the character of technological occu- 
pations. The immigrant, who became 
a pushcart fruit peddler, sent his 
son through the public grade school 
to become a truck driver delivering 
fruit to a supermarket. His grand- 
son, having finished high school, 
appears as a skilled mechanic serv- 
icing fruit automats. The character 
of the occupation, distribution of 
fruit, changed little. But thanks to 
education and technology, the social 
status of the occupation has been 
notably upgraded. 

A third-generation American 
looking at the increasing educa- 
tional opportunity for all and at his 
own success within it can congratu- 
late himself on the apparent ‘har- 
mony with which these two seem- 
ingly contradictory principles have 
operated to his advantage. 

Today one cannot but be impress- 
ed by the freedom enjoyed by the 
American—his political strength, 
the economic choices available to 
him, his command of transportation 
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and communication, and his intel- 
lectual alertness. American educa- 
tion is responsible for much of this. 
As long as it maintains the flow of 
mobility and reduces social distance, 
it can serve harmoniously the therne 
of education for all and even that 
of education for status. It does not 
matter much who makes more of a 
career if all succeed according to 
their merit, and if the social posi- 
tions reached are after all not so 
very far apart. 

The equalitarian factor in Ameri- 
can education has been strong and 
successful. It is a fact of history, a 
source of America’s strength in 
the past, and an inseparable part of 
American culture. Its historical 
function can also be a theme of the 
future. 

Technology and education are 
more capable than ever of effecting 
a wholesale revolution of the occu- 
pational prestige patterns. A wait- 
ress, for instance, occupies a low- 
status position. Require this girl to 
have a high-school diploma, put her 
through “charm school,” give her 
a smart uniform, and add the ro- 
mance of flight, and you have an 
air-stewardess ; essentially a waitress, 
yet a semiprofessional, with a 
function far transcending the simple 
labor of waiting. Education can 
make a sanitary engineer of the 
garbage man and give the janitor 
the status of building superinten- 
dent. 

Education for all has tremendous 
potentialities. Something, some- 
where will rub off on the student. 
The memory of the school will trig- 
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ger his efforts. It will enable him 
and, through his influence, his chil- 
dren to rernake their lives in terms 
of completely new and better cri- 
terions. The equalitarianism inherent 
in this process of uplifting leaves 
less and less room for the belief 
that one's gifts, one’s achievements, 
or the mental rather than the man- 
ual character of one’s occupation set 
one above and apart from onc’s fel- 
low men 


THE BATTLEGROUND 


But here lies the problem. For it 
is at this point that education for 
status clashes with education for all. 
If the latter theme implies equality, 
the former implies inequality. 


Deep down, in spite of tradition, in 
spite of professed ideals, people are 
not equalitarian. In their public and 


private roles people act differently 
and in contradiction. And when put 
to a final test their private motives 
always seem to win. 

People like distinctions and enjoy 
fecling superior. Not only wives, 
and not only the psychologically in- 
secure search for status symbols; 
everybody looks for them. If no 
criterions of distinction are available, 
people will invent them. Thus in 
California, where the possession of 
a swimming pool is now so com- 
mon as to be no longer distinctive, 
what matters most at present is its 
shape, those with heart-shaped and 
elliptical pools claiming high social 
precedence. On the eastern sea- 
board, on the other hand, where 
the ethnic floods make it hard for 
anybody to be somebody, people 
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will go to some length to secure 4 
distinctive three-number license 
plate for their cars. 

People like inequalitarian sym- 
bols. They really care more for ad- 
mission tickets to exclusive social 
groups than for an equalitarian sys- 
tem where no such tickets are re- 
quired. Nobody seems to mind 
social discrimination and exclusivity, 
provided that he himself is neither 
excluded nor discriminated against. 

What matters, however, is not so 
much that people search for in- 
equalitarian status symbols, but 
rather that they search for these 
symbols in education. As the equali- 
tarian temper of our time abolishes 
the old criterions one by one, more 
and more pressure is exerted on 
education to find within it new 
social compensations. For a growing 
number of occupations, the road to 
a superior career increasingly leads 
through schools. Without educa- 
tion fewer and fewer people can 
fulfill their ambitions by entering 
directly politics, business, or even 
the theater. 

Thus there is a constant search in 
education not for equality but for 
socially invidious symbols. Only 
selective, discriminating education 
can satisfy those craving social 
distinction. Academic degrees, cul- 
ture and refinement, intellectual 
acumen, these are worth little if 
everyone can possess them. The 
more one succeeds, the less one is 
prone to accept the “‘cheapening” 
of one’s achievements which uni- 
versality seems to bring about. 

Thus the pattern of education for 
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all is under constant attack. Simple 
diversification, natural and laud- 
able in all educational activity, be- 
comes ground for cultivating old 
and new patterns of snobbery. In- 
tricate prestige hierarchies of 
schools and colleges, the pecking 
order among teachers according to 


rank and function carry symptoms 


of persisting search for status. “The 
knowledge that one's parents ate 
and still eat in the kitchen,” 
Margaret Mead, ‘can 


writes 
jeopardize 
the pleasure with which a univer- 
sity professor enjoys the rosy candle- 
light and the old linen at the col- 
lege president's table, and can give 
an enormous relish to the discovery 
that the college president's wife's 
father kept a garage.” 

As American education comes of 
age, the evidence of these tensions 
increases. Equality and snobbery 
are now fighting a perpetual battle 
in the schools. It is obviously not 
enough to assume that the abolition 
of elite education in the past has 
forever settled the question. The 
new education carries within it the 
seeds of new elitism. There is a 
persistent temptation to those who 
have climbed the ladder of educa- 
tional success to try to kick it over 
from above. 

There is a point at which educa- 
tion, formerly a channel of oppor- 
tunity, becomes a block to opportu- 
nity. The agent of social mobility 
becomes an agent of social insur- 
ance. As the success of equalitarian 
education means that increasing 
numbers succeed in reaching su- 
perior social status, there is always 
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the concomitant danger that those 
segments of public opinion hostile 
to equalitarianism in education will 
also be strengthened. 

Can the pressures for intellectual: 
zation of American public schools 
and the accompanying criticism of 
progressive education be adequately 
understood without taking account 
of the social nature of these pres- 
sures? Can the cry for ‘education 
of leaders” and the many proposals 
for separation of “the gifted” be 
properly appraised without exam- 
ining the possible social motives be- 
hind them? 

The demands for retura to a two- 
stream educational system, the use 
of public money for private schools, 
ethnic and racial difficulties, reluc- 
tance of the colleges to enlarge ad- 
missions—these and many other 
critical current problems ought to 
be examined in the light of the 
cleavage between education for 
equality and education for status. 

No reform of education, no deci- 
sion of policy, can be successfully 
carried through if it does not take 
into account these persistent strati- 
fying tendencies. It must be a con- 
stant concern of educational theor- 
ists committed to the preservation 
of the American heritage not to ad- 
vocate viewpoints which.consciously 
or otherwise serve as ‘fronts’ for 
these motives. Sincere educational 
endeavors must not become prey to 
those forces which under the mas- 
querade of concern for democrativ 
education attempt to advance in- 
equalitarian and elitist concepts to 
the detriment of the nation e 





Progress Has Been Made 


Tools of Teaching—Then and Now 


A. J. Foy Cross 


In NEA Journal 


— JOR the children of Clayton 
Corners, 1857 was an important 
year—they gained both a new 
schoolmaster and a new school- 
house. 

Harmon Willet, chairman of the 
town committee, drove with the new 
master, Henry Pruit, to inspect the 
school. 

Looking from the buggy to the 
shiny red building, topped by an 
oversized bell tower, Pruit thought 
the new school a splendid structure. 
When he walked into the main 
room and imagined it filled with 48 
children of various sizes and ages, 
he quaked a bit in his best boots. 
But Willet allowed the new teacher 
no time for misgivings. The chair- 
man was pointing to some shelves 
neatly marked “apparatus.” 

“The stuff here,” he explained, 
“was moved over from the old 
school by Miss Tulley before she 
left to marry. This seems to be for 
readin’—illustrated charts and slates 
~-about all you'll need except the 
primers. And you got this box of 
figures to teach ‘rithmetic and these 
bundles of sticks to teach countin’. 
But this set of weights and measures 

don't quite know how you'll use 
them.” 

“To the older pupils,” 
Henry Pruitt tried to make his guess 
sound confident. 

“I reckon,” the older man nod- 
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ded, and continued their guided 
tour. ‘For geography, here's a board 
for makin’ sand and clay maps, and 
here's a set of outline maps—a lotta 
these Miss Tulley made up herself. 
And, of course, the big globe there 
by your desk. y 

“Now the rocks in this box must 
be geology specimens, and this 
bunch of flowers and leaves and 
grain is sure for botany. 

“Now down here,” Willet point- 
ed with pride, “is the chemical and 
philosophic apparatus. Y'know, 
some of our boys gets real interested 
in science.” 

“I'm glad to see a good many 
books, too,”’ Pruit said, moving to a 
bookcase with an assortment of 
some 24 volumes. 

“And y're goin’ to have a big 
dictionary on a stand, too,” Willet 
told him. “It’s ordered. And a 
movable blackboard. Still won't be 
as much as Miss Tulley recom- 
mended. She thinks the blackboard 
oughta run right around the room.” 

“I agree,” Pruit nodded, “but 
tell me about this fireplace. I ex- 
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pected that there would be a stove.” 

“Nope. Fireplaces are the comin’ 
thing in schools as well as houses. 
This one ventilates the room, too. 

“Well, that about does it. You 
got lots of room here—she’s full 
24 by 28 feet around the outside 
and everything you need on the in- 
side. Not many schools as good as 
ours in Clayton Corners!” 

The Clayton Corners School prob- 
ably was exceptionally good. Yet 
its equipment reflects the fact that 
schools of that day were traditional- 
ly confined to relatively narrow aca- 
demic purposes. Although the 
schools of the mid-19th century 
sometimes recognized the broad 
needs of the community as related 
to youth development, they made 
little use of their potential in as- 
sisting that development. 

What has brought changes in 
equipment and instructional ma- 
terials has been the change in the 
role of education itself. The school 
is now looked on as a way for 
the community to meet the growth 
and learning needs of its youth, 
with these needs gaged by greatly 
broadened concepts. 

This change in role is clearly re- 
flected in a recent report on the 
plans and specifications for a new 
junior-high school to be built short- 
ly on a 67-acre tract at the northern 
edge of Clayton. (Clayton Corners 
is just plain Clayton now and has 
1014 times the population it had in 
Harmon Willet’s day. ) 

The report says, in part: “Each 
of the new classrooms will have not 
only space for good study but ade- 
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quate space for using maps, charts, 
pictures, specimens, models, ex- 
hibits, reference books, tools, craft 
materials, typewriters, picture pro- 
jectors and viewers, recorders and 
record players, aquariums, growing 
plants, drawing boards, television, 
radio, everyday science-experiment 
apparatus, and the like.” 
FUTURE CONSIDERED 

In relating plans for building and 
equipping special-instruction areas 
of the new school, such as‘ gyms, 
shops, guidance and health-service 
suite, an auditorium and an instruc- 
tional-materials center, the report 
says: ‘Each of these rooms, like all 
regular classrooms, will have been 
completely wired for use of up-to- 


.date and possible future classroom 


equipment. . . 

“Every effort has been made .. . 
to assure that each instructional 
room will provide a healthful living 
and working environment for pu- 
pils and teachers. . . There will be 
the proper equipment to provide 
adequate, shadow-free, and glare- 
free light in all rooms; facilities for 
lowering the light level in all rooms 
for picture projection; sound treat- 
ment of all instructional areas to 
screen out distracting noises...” 

The school now being planned by 
the citizens of Clayton is in vivid 
and dramatic contrast with the one 
that Harmon Willet exhibited so 
proudly to Henry Pruit 100 years 
ago this fall. Who can guess what 
another century of educational prog- 
ress will bring to the Clayton of the 
future. ® 
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A Shop Teacher Thinks Out Loud 
Are We on the Right Road? 


BeRNIE KURLAND 


In School Shop 


a4 rrer a day of teaching, while 
driving home, I sometimes reflect 
on the objectives that constantly 
crop up and are generally strewn 
throughout various publications con- 
cerning industrial arts. Temporarily 
away from the whine of the circular 
saw, jointer, planer, the din of 
hammers, grinders biting metal, 
away from “Mr. K. how do I...?,” 
“Mr. K., may | use the drill press?,” 
thoughts can dwell on the larger 
aspects of industrial arts. 

Back of this reflection is the fact 
that I'd like to do a better job for 
youth. The question is, will I do 
this most effectively by demanding 
the best possible workmanship of 
each lad, by following the progres- 
sive line of “meeting tne recrea- 
tional and psychological needs of 
youth,’ or ‘meeting individual dif- 
ferences?” 

Since all of these are part of our 
teaching, how much of each is to be 
heeded and to what measure? 
Which shall come first in the final 
attempt to align the objectives of a 
good shop course and place the em- 
phasis where it is most needed? I 
might suggest most recreative activi- 
ties, to be enjoyed, must be accom- 
panied by skills. The longer I 
teach (and I don't believe I've 
taught long enough to develop 
extensive hardening of the mental 
arteries), the more I feel that 
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youths like being made to “hew 
the line” of a quasi “regimented 
program.” Whether this is best for 
them may be another question 

Will the kind reader grant that 
development of skills is an im- 
portant and significant factor in 
teaching industrial arts? And grant, 
too, that “exploration” is a prime 
need, especially at the junior-high- 
school level, that “knowledge of 
industry” is another oft stated (but 
probably least met) aim of our 
curricular offering? Granting these 
to be true, the question that often 
troubles me is how best to accom- 
plish the major portion of these 
goals and to what measure each is 
to be pursued. 

For example, where is the “in- 
dustry” in industrial arts? I've noted 
some recent surveys made in indus- 
try regarding what industrial lead- 
ers believe youth should learn with- 
in the industrial-arts framework. 
Perhaps a youth survey would be as 
revealing. Industry is, of course, 
interested mainly in salable skills. 
We are, too, but only to a small 
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measure. It is my belief that many 
shop people fear to break with tra- 
ditional methods to permit learn- 
ing of industrial problems and 
processes. It might be well to study 
the possibilities of a requirement for 
shop ceachers to spend time in in- 
dustry during their careers to en- 
hance their understanding and skills 
(and income) as well. 

Should the teacher lean too heav- 
ily on “related information,” the 
tangible products of our shop work 
may not show favorably in local or 
national project exhibits in compari- 
son to programs where skills are 
the sole objective. Concentration on 
projects and tool skills alone fails 
to meet the broader obligations of 
industrial arts. Or is the latter true? 
By concentration on shop skills may 
not the other objectives be absorbed 
somewhat vicariously? I 
raise the question. 

Each year I shuffle and rearrange 
the teaching schedule in an attempt 
to get the most benefit from the 
planned sequence of film schedule, 
shop lessons, field trips, and the 
subsequent dovetailing of various 
activities where they prove success- 
ful. With all this I sometimes won- 
der if I am truly teaching about in- 
dustry. We learn how steel is made, 
we use tools and machines of steel, 
and we make projects of stecl. We 
see films on the making and shap- 
ing of steel and later, during our 
“transportation unit,’ how steel is 
stamped, cast, and assembled into 
automobiles. We use aluminum and 
study how it is made. Films on its 
many uses and machining processes 


merely 
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augment brief class discussions and 
reports. Yet we can’t spend much 
time on this aspect or the project 
work will stall. 

I find it difficult to compete with 
project completion. As interesting as 
these films, talks, and so on are to 
the boys, I have the impression that 
they are literally “sitting on the 
edge of their seats’ to get back to 
their work as soon as possible. Mom 
and Dad (and school administra- 
tors) are prone to judge my pro- 
gram by the projects carried home 
as well as the constructive activity 
they see going on in my shop. 


BALANCE NEEDED 


Proper balance between work and 
related knowledge is what I'm still 
seeking. There must be enough of 
the first to fulfill the enrichment 
need, yet not enough to deny ample 
project time and skills development 
I'm aware, however, that there are 
many instructors who deny this en- 
richment in their programs! 

During a recent “buzz session” 
in one of my classes, I asked if the 
time spent on related information 
was of value. The boys had been 
watching a film on automobile 
manufacture which lasted most of 
the period. The response was that 
they would rather work, but the) 
also felt they ought to know more 
of the processes involved with 
which they will come in contact 
that somehow affect their lives. 

These random thoughts cross my 
mind quite often on the way to and 
from work. Possibly similar prob- 
lems and doubts occupy yours. @ 








New Profession Needs Young Adults for Old Problem 


Training for Leadership in Working 
with Older People 


JouHN Carr Durr 


In The Journal of Educational Sociology 


me 


=" is not difficult to establish 
the fact that there is today a great 
necd for the services of leaders 
trained to work for older adults and 
with older adults. Nevertheless, 
there are no licensed gerontolo- 
gists. There is at present no ac- 
credited training program for a per- 
son who may wish to attain profes- 
sional status in this field. 

There are, indeed, special cur- 
riculums for those who wish to spe- 
cialize in recreation, rehabilitation, 
group work, social work, 
clinical psychology, vocational 
guidance, family relations, nutri- 
tion, adult education, and a dozen 
other fields that are related to ger- 
ontology; but there is not yet avail- 


case 


able any comprehensive training 
program, professional or preprofes- 
sional, for those who would choose 
gerontology as a special field. 

At present, in-service training is 
provided in most institutions for 
staff members assigned to work with 
older adults. Most of this training 
is what is referred to as “on-the- 
job training,” which, in many 
cases, is nothing more than self- 
training by a trial-and-error meth- 
od. 

It is desirable that special train- 
ing programs in gerontology be es- 
tablished in various parts of the 
country. The programs should be, 
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of course, experimental in nature 
and should test several different 
training patterns. The first need is 
for intensive interdisciplinary pro- 
grams at the professional level. Out 
of these programs there should 
evolve a clearer concept of the con- 
tent and the methods which would 
be useful in developing specialized 
training for professional workers, 
for subprofessional workers, and 
for volunteer leaders. 

It is natural to look to colleges 
and universities for the initiative 
in developing programs of training, 
but the experimental programs 
should represent a cooperative ef- 
fort of agencies, organizations, and 
institutions. When a pattern has 
been established, it is likely that col- 
leges and universities would con- 
tinue the training, but contact with 
practitioners in the field would be 
consistently maintained. 

The success of the initial experi- 
ments in training will be related to 
the qualifications of the persons re- 
cruited for the training. For the 
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intensive interdisciplinary training 
at professional level, the selection 
should be made from among per- 
sons who have had, as some part 
of their experience, work with older 
adults. When the comprehensive 
training is offered, directed toward 
building a cadre of men and wo- 
men who would make gerontology 
their career, the selection should be 
made largely from among young 
adults who may apply or who may 
be recruited. At present it appears 
that interest in gerontology is most 
common among men and women 
who are approaching retirement or 
who have already retired. However, 
as in other professions, the optimal 
realization on the time, effort, and 
money invested in training will be 
realized when the recruits are young 
adults. 

For consideration as ideas on the 
kind of training that would be de- 
sirable, the following proposals are 
offered. The training for a license 
or a degree in gerontology must in- 
clude and 
adapted from several disciplines. It 


elements borrowed 
must include instruction in family 
relations with special emphasis on 
the kinds of adjustments necessary 
when aged persons are members of 
the family. There must be instruc- 
tion in adult psychology and in 
individual and group counseling, 
with special reference to preretire- 
ment counseling. The program of 
instruction must include the phil- 
osophy and principles of adult edu- 
cation, emphasizing the kinds of 
experiences through which one con- 
tinues all his life to grow in gen- 
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eral knowledge and understanding. 

The gerontologist must, of 
course, be familiar with vocational 
opportunities for older adults and 
with the nature of the training, or 
retraining, required for vocational 
rehabilitation. He must know some 
of the principles of medicine, sur- 
gery, and psychiatry in order to be 
able to communicate with practi- 
tioners in these fields. He must 
know about pension plans and in- 
surance (including Social Security, 
hospitalization, and medical care). 
He must be familiar with the na- 
ture of services offered by local, 
state, and national agencies and in- 
stitutions for the aged. He must 
know the regulations governing re- 
lief provided by local and state of- 
fices. He must know the benefits and 
privileges available to veterans. 

In addition to such technical 
knowledge and understanding, the 
gerontologist must learn the special 
skills necessary to establish and 
maintain contact with his communi- 
ty, for he must work at develop- 
ing an understanding of the aging 
process and the advantage and 
privileges that should be reserved 
for older adults. 

He must continue his own cul- 
tural development, and the train 
ing program in gerontology should 
encourage this by including poetry 
as well as statistics, art as well as 
psychology, drama as well as nutri 
tion. His education and his train- 
ing should fit him to be an effective 
leader in the exploration of the pos- 
sibilities of making al/ of life pur- 
poseful and rewarding e 





Homemaking Is Still Tops 





Occupational Planning by High-School 
and College Girls 


W. L. Stocum and LAMar T. Empey 


In Journal of Home Economics 


DD 
O girls make serious occupa- 


tional plans? Or do they view en- 
trance into the world of work as an 
undesirable second choice? What 
sort of occupations do they aspire to 
enter? What factors affect their occu- 
pational decisions? 

These are some of the questions 
which led to an empirical study in 
the state of Washington of the oc- 
cupational planning of high-school 
senior girls and undergraduate and 
graduate college girls. Recently the 
replies of 1004 high-school girls 
and 190 college girls were studied 
to find their answers. 

Do girls make serious occupation- 
al plans? They do. The large ma- 
jority of both high-school and col- 
lege girls already had settled on a 
single occupational field. 

Do girls view entrance into the 
world of work as an undesirable 
second choice? Yes and no. Mar- 
riage and the role of homemaker 
was clearly the most attractive pros- 
pect to most girls. When the college 
women were asked to choose be- 
tween marriage or a career, they 
chose marriage cight to two. But 
their further responses indicated they 
wished to qualify this position. 
Seven out of 10 said they believed 
they could successfully combine 
marriage and a career and almost 
nine out of 10 said they thought of 
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work as a pleasant activity. Over-all, 
these young women were not 
oriented so much in terms of a ca- 
reer versus marriage as on a Career 
and matriage. 

This orientation represents a 
realistic appraisal of current trends. 
Girls have a good reason for mak- 
ing serious occupational plans. One 
is that the possibility of spinster- 
hood looms large for all women 
until the actual marriage ceremony 
has been performed. Second is the 
possibility that they may experience 
a period of widowhood during 
which time they will have to earn a 
major part of their support. Women 
live longer than men and tend to 
marry men older than themselves. 
Third, the desire for additional in- 
come to keep pace with contempor- 
ary living standards has led many 
married women to work. A typical 
pattern followed by many women is 
to work for a time shortly after 
marriage, withdraw from the labor 
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force during the time their children 
are small, and then return to work 
after their children are in school or 
fully grown. 

To what sort of jobs do girls 
aspire? Most of these high-school 
and college girls preferred to enter 
occupations which have been tradi- 
tionally reserved for women in 
American society. Most girls aspir- 
ed to such traditional higher-status 
female occupations as nurse, teach- 
er, social worker, interior decorator, 
or private secretary than will be 
able to obtain them if present dis- 
tribution of the labor force persists. 
Both groups virtually ignored skill- 
ed and semiskilled types of female 
employment. 

What forces influence girls in ar- 
riving at their occupational choices? 
Actual work experience on a job 
related to occupational choice was 
cited most frequently by both 
groups of girls as the most im- 
portant single influence. College 
women especially emphasized work 
experiences, but most of the high- 
school and college girls had work- 
ed, some on full-time and some on 
part-time jobs. No information was 
gathered on types of jobs held by 
the college girls, but those held by 
the high-school girls were mainly 
unskilled. On full-time jobs they 
worked mainly as ushers, waitresses, 
sales clerks, farm hands, and do- 
workers, part-time 
jobs they worked mainly as baby sit- 
ters. Thus, although many named 


mestic and on 


work experience as the most im- 
portant single factor in their occu- 
pational planning, few of the actual 
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jobs provided an adequate basis for 
realistic decision-making. 

Other “most important’ influ- 
ences named by the high-school 
girls in order of importance were 
school study, parents, vocation of 
some admired person, the prospect 
of making money, and the influence 
of various other individuals. The 
influences listed by the college girls 
were generally similar. 

Parents ranked first among the 
most influential persons in the oc- 
cupational planning of both groups. 
Teachers were generally ranked sec- 
ond and close friends, third. Some 
in both groups felt no one had in- 
fluenced them. 

What implications do these data 
have for educational policy-making? 
The fact that most young women 
are evidently planning to marry and 
to participate in the labor force sug- 
gests that schools and colleges have 
some obligation to assist young 
women to prepare themselves for 
the dual roles of homemaker and a 
gainfully employed worker. The 
fact that more than two-thirds of 
the high-school senior girls had 
crystallized their occupational 
choices means that assistance in con- 
nection with occupational planning 
cannot be deferred to the senior 
year of high school, or the fresh- 
man year of college, but must be- 
gin much earlier. The fact that re- 
lated work experience was found to 
have great influence in the choice of 
an occupation has special signifi 
cance for parents, counselors, and 
prospective employers as well as the 
educational system e 
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Why Are Teachers Good Travelers? 


The American Teacher Abroad 


ARTHUR W. 


FERGUSON 


In Pennsylvania School Journal 


De manager of a local travel 
agency in Damascus and I were 
chatting in the lobby of the Omyad 
Hotel. “June, July, and August,” he 
was saying, “are my best months. 
Then come the attractive and alert 
American school teachers.” 

This conversation occurred early 
in March, 1956, and is cited to 
illustrate the high regard in which 
the American teacher is held by the 
total travel industry around the 
globe. At this writing, it seems im- 
probable that my Arab friend will 
see many of his favorite clients in 
the summer of 1957, but the peace- 
ful part of the world will see them 
by the thousands. 

Since June, 1952, my wife, Mary, 
and I have visited 30 countries and 
three British crown colonies in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. We have 
seen the American school teacher 
abroad in many parts of the world. 
The tribute of the Syrian travel 
agent confirms my own observation 
based on travel experience in the 
last 25 years. American classroom 
teachers are good travelers and are 
effective ambassadors for their 
country wherever they go. 

One of my interests as I travel is 
to identify school teachers among 
the people I meet, as I genuinely 
enjoy visiting with members of my 
profession. Some years ago, many 
teachers endeavored to conceal their 
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calling and frequently pretended to 
be engaged in other occupations. 
Now I am finding that the teacher 
abroad more readily acknowledges 
her profession. The respect in which 
the teacher is held, especially in 
Europe, encourages and promotes 
this changed attitude. And in their 
contacts with fellow Americans on 
shipboard, in hotels, and on sight- 
seeing trips members of our pro- 
fession are now saying with pride, 
“I am a teacher.”” One reason for 
this increased readiness to identify 
themselves, I believe, is a rather 
general acceptance that teachers are 
competent and informed travelers. 

After a careful consideration of 
the question, based on observation 
of many years, I have concluded 
that a number of qualities con- 
tributing to success in the classroom 
are valuable attributes for the 
travelers. The traveling teacher is 
interested in what she is doing. 
Even though her tour may be plan- 
ned and conducted from start to 
finish, the teacher wants to know 
for herself. She reads in her itiner- 


ary that she will be at the Maria 
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Theresa Hotel, in Innsbruck, Aus- 
tria, on July 22 and 23. Many trav- 
elers are content with that know!l- 
edge and are perfectly willing to 
wait until they reach Innsbruck to 


learn what is there. Not the 
American teacher. She has read 
about Innsbruck; she has talked 


with people at home who have been 
there. Chances are she has a list of 
shops where specialized items may 
be found at attractive prices. After 
doing the usual things with a guide, 
the American teacher slips off by 
herself and walks through streets of 
a town to soak up charm and atmos- 
phere of the lingering past. It takes 
a many-sided interest for this kind 
of traveling pleasure. 

Only the seasoned traveler has 
any realization of the amount of 
physical energy that is expended in 
travel. Think of that first trip when 
the idea was to cover as much terri- 
tory as possible—seven countries in 
11 days. Not all itineraries are that 
rugged but few tourists spend more 
than two or three days in one place. 
What sustains the tourist in this 
mad rush from place to place? The 
answer is to be found in all good 
teachers—enthusiasm. Teachers 
have the kind of enthusiasm 
which enables them to pursue their 
manifold interests often at a stren- 
uous, tiring pace. And it is one of 
the best talents in their equipment 
for travel. 

There is one basic hallmark of 
the seasoned traveler and that is 
adaptability. So many things can 
happen on a trip, especially an ex- 
tended trip, that only those who ac- 
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cept change philosophically can 
genuincly enjoy travel. Probably no 
profession offers better training in 
adaptability than does teaching. 
Members of the profession know 
how to meet annoyances in their 
stride and usually with a smile. And 
it is amazing how agreeable be- 
havior—when something happens 
wins the wholehearted cooperation 
of officials, travel agents, and travel 
personnel in the foreign country 
concerned. 


A GREGARIOUS LOT 

Travelers, especially seasoned 
travelers, are a gregarious lot. Now 
the teacher is friendly by nature and 
she fits in splendidly with any 
group on shipboard, in a sight-see- 
ing bus, or in a hotel lobby. And 
there is another special quality pos- 
sessed by teachers that especially en- 
dears them to the natives and thus 
engenders a friendly spirit for them 
That is their natural love of chil 
dren. For the children of the world 
are all alike, and a show of interest 
in some little beribboned Nor- 
wegian girl will win the approba- 
tion of her parents and all the other 
Norwegians who witness the atten 
tion to a child. ; 

So I say that the American teach- 
er travels with interest and enthu- 
siasm. She is friendly and adaptable 
to the vicissitudes of the road. Even 
in the vacation period she shows a 
natural liking for children. All 
these qualities make her an excel- 
lent traveler. More than that she is 
a first-class representative of the 
United States abroad. ® 
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The Rule's Exception Is Very Important 
How Shall Phonics Be Used in the 
Teaching of Spelling? 


James A. FirzGeraLp 


In National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin 


HERE is a need for spelling 
phonics, but little research has been 
done to guide its teaching. Using 
phonics in teaching spelling is in 
many ways the reverse of using 
phonics in teaching reading. The 
main purpose of phonics in reading 
is to help the child to sound visual 
symbols in order to pronounce 
words. The important purpose in 
spelling is to help the child to write 
symbols correctly from the sound 
of the symbols and the pronounced 
word 

Some of the attempts in spelling 
books to help the child phonetically 
are confusing and frustrating to say 
the least. For example, one rule 
has been expressed thus: “When 
two vowels go walking, the first 
one does the talking.”” By this state- 
ment was meant: In a word of one 
sy!lable with two vowels, the first 
Ex- 


amples are wave, save, brave, bone, 


is long and the second silent 


drive, hive, meat, heat, 
and seat. There are 38 exceptions to 
this rule in the 350 most useful 
words of writing, such words as 
give, gone, some, come, move, care, 
their, done, sure, fence, horse, house 
dear, does, earn, and hair. There 
are other so-called phonic rules. 
But unless their exceptions are 
pointed out, the child will be more 
confused than helped. 


flone, lone, 
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Although the English language is 
said to be 85 percent phonetic, of 
the 350 most fundamental words of 
writing for child and adult, fewer 
than 200 can be written as they 
sound. More than 150 of these 350 
most useful words—which make up 
more than 75 percent of the run- 
ning writing of ordinary people— 
are spelled differently than they 
sound. Examples are: agai, always, 
before, cousin, game, like, near, 
people, vain, third, where, who, 
and write. So, about 40 percent of 
these most useful words are non- 
phonetic from the standpoint of 
spelling. 

DIFFICULTIES 

The difficulty of depending prin- 
cipally on phonics in spelling in- 
struction is clearly shown by these 
spellings of the long a sound: 4 
spelled a as in ate; 4 spelled az as in 
main; 4 spelled ay as in day; 4 
spelled ea as in great; 4 spelled e 
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as in veil; 4 spelled ey as in they; 4 
spelled eigh as in weigh; 4 spelled 
eig as in feign; a spelled aye as in 
aye (meaning always, ever); 4 
spelled eh as in eh; 4 spelled ee as 
in matinee; 4 spelled e as in fiancé; 
a spelled aw as in gauge; and a 
spelled wet as in bouquet. 


MORE CONFUSION 

In contrast to the various spell- 
ings of the same sound, different 
sounds are represented by the same 
letter or letter combinations. To con- 
fuse a learner further, the words 
read and lead are pronounced dif- 
ferently according to their context- 
ual meaning. To add further com- 
plications, each has its homonym in 
led and red. Confusion does not 
end with vowels. Note the sounds 
of ¢ in cat and city, in can and 
fence, and the c’s in circus. Note 
the g in go, in gentle, in game, and 
in gem. Not only does a consonant 
have different sounds, consonant 
sounds are spelled differently. Note 
the spellings of the f sound in 
phonic and five, of the & sound in 
car and kitten, of the j sound in 
gem and juice, and of the s sound 
in city and sit. Another considera- 
tion which complicates the use of 
phonics in spelling is the fact that 
three of the letters of the alphabet 
(c, gq, and x) are duplicates of 
other letters and are therefore super- 
fluous. The 23 
sounds. 

Example after example of diffi- 
culties exist in the way of phonetic 
help which can be given to the 
child in spelling. Nevertheless, de- 
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spite such complications and dis- 
turbing facts, some reasonable 
phonic activities, structural analysis 
exercises, and word-building exer- 
cises are highly valuable. The fol- 
lowing types are only a few ex- 
amples which may be used in the 
proper levels. 

1. Studying certain word forms 
is worthwhile. Research has shown 
that visual analysis and auditory 
discrimination exercises pay good 
dividends in the improvement of 
spelling facility. 

a. Have children study words 
with specific characteristics: 


(1) Have them write words 
which begin with 5, d, or c. 
(2) Have them write words 


which begin with blends of 5/, cl, 
dr, sl, tr. 

(3) Have them write words that 
end in nd, /d, or th. 

(4) Have them write words with 
double Ietters: //, in bell, and tell. 

b. Children in the second grade 
enjoy riming words; as sun, run, 
gun, and fun; as cat, bat, fat; as 
bit, hit, sit, and mit. Have them 
write words that rime with other 
words. 

2. The identifwation of the 
sounds of letters or of combinations 
of letters in words is valuable. 

a. Have them write words that 
have two sounds of ¢ as accept, can- 
cer, circumstance; two sounds of 
g as in suggest. 

b. Have them 


that have long sound as a as fame, 


write the words 


came, blame, same. 
c. Have them write words with 
the short vowel ¢ as get, set, met. 
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d. Have them distinguish be- 
tween sounds often confused: 
effect and affect; principle and 
principal; whether and weather. 

e. Have children identify and 
write words with common phono- 
grams such as an in and, hand, 
band, can, sand. 

3. Pronunciation and syllabica- 
tion exercises are important in spell- 
ing. Many words are misspelled be- 
cause of mispronunciations. 

a. Conduct a class pronunciation 
exercise before testing or study of 
spelling in the beginning of the 
week's work. Children may pro- 
nounce words in concert after the 
teacher. 

b. Have children _ pronounce 
words by using diacritical marks, ac- 
cent marks, and the key to pronun- 
ciation in the dictionary. Such prac- 
tice aids in developing proper 
speech and correct spelling. 

c. Teach correct syllabication of 
words. Syllabication is no doubt an 
effective aid in correct spelling of 
long words. Writing requires cor- 
rect syllabication at the end of the 
line. One of our magna cum laude 
graduate students made 31 language 
mistakes in a research paper; 17 
were spelling mistakes, and 11 of 
these were faulty syllabication at the 
ends of the lines. 

4. Wordbuilding is a particular- 
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ly fascinating and fruitful activity 
because it develops word power and 
promotes vocabulary growth. 

a. Have children change the a in 
bad to i to make bid; to e to make 
bed; to u to make bud. 

b. Have them change the e in 
bet to a to make bat; to 7 to make 
bit; to u to make but. Have them 
sound, pronounce, and write these 
words. 

c. Have the children build words 
by adding suffixes to base words: 5 
to jump to make jumps; ed to jump 
to make jumped; and ing to jump 
to make jumping. 

d. Teach the use of prefixes. At 
the right level, have them add pre 
to view to derive preview, and sub 
to /et to make sublet, im to proper, 
and in to sufficient. 

e. Have the children form com- 
pound words from two or more 
words as: blackboard, throughout, 
somewhere, anytime, schoolmate, 
and nevertheless. 

Such exercises in phonics, word 
analysis, and wordbuilding are of 
value in teaching and learning spell- 
ing. In all such exercises, it is 
valuable that the child hear, see, 
and write. It should be kept in mind 
that in spelling the chief objective 
is to achieve in the child correct 
writing of necessary and useful 
spelling words. a 


@ The hen will sit on the egg and hatchet—From NEA 


Journal. 


@ Many southerners employed tooters for their children— 


From Texas Outlook. 
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Failure Again—Only Earlier.— 
All efforts to enact a measure for 
federal aid to school construction 
appear headed toward failure. 

In the long history of failures to 
push through a federal-aid bill, 
1957 will be remembered as the 
year in which the federal-aid effort 
collapsed earlier than usual in the 
legislative session. Ordinarily it 
isn’t until June or July that pro- 
ponents of the bill admit defeat. 
This year the admission came in 
April. Although the professional 
lobbyists are still working as hard 
as ever, the practical politicians 
know the fight is actually over and 
lost. 

What has been lacking? Basically, 
there has not developed any strong 
demand from the states for aid to 
build schools. Few, if any, gover- 
nors have appealed to Congress for 
relief to education. State legislatures 
have in some cases memorialized 
Congress against federal aid. The 
state teachers associations have been 
singularly cool to this issue. Letter- 
writing constituents told their Con- 
gressmen they wanted the U. S. 
budget cut—and in many instances 
voters named the school bill and 
foreign aid as places for economy 
to begin. And in Congress, that 
powerful bloc of southern Repre- 
sentatives and Senators which usual- 
ly take the leadership for school. 
aid bills has failed to solidify. Near- 
ly a score of influential southern 
lawmakers have publicly announced 
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they will vote against the bill 
should it reach a vote in their re- 
spective chambers. The reason for 
their opposition is clear: they fear 
that with federal aid will come a 
stronger demand for racial de- 
segregation. 

On the other hand, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce organized 
one of the most effective drives 
against the bill. It has a simple slo- 
gan: “The states can do it.” 

Despite the fate of the school- 
construction measure, some educa- 
tors are pleased with Congressional 
treatment of other educational meas- 
ures. The U. S. Office of Education 
is slated to get $7,000,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses, an increase of 
$1,730,000 over last year. The 
House Appropriations Committee 
raised the sum asked for rural li- 
braries to $5,000,000. (The Office 
of Education had asked for only 
$3,000,000.) So popular is the rural 
libraries program in Congress that 
the entire authorized amount of 
$7,500,000 would have been ap- 
proved by the House Committee, if 
educators had requested it. 

School districts affected by federal 


‘activities will receive $168,000,000 


next year. And, as usual, vocational 
educators will receive all the money 
they had requested for public voca- 
tional schools. It is possible, too, 
that after the school-construction 
bill is out of the way, Sen. Hill's 
area vocational-school bill may sail 
through to swift enactment. 
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Science for Ali Grades.— ‘Se- 
quential science’ may well be the 
big topic of concentration during 
1957. 

The National Science Teachers 
Association, a division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, this 
month launches a new research pro- 
gram which eventually will result in 
“an integrated, sequential program 
of science education from grade 
one through high school.” 

Decision to undertake the pro- 
gram comes after “a quarter cen- 
tury of just talking about it,” says 
Robert H. Carleton, executive secre- 
tary of NSTA. 

A 14-member commission, drawn 
from top-flight science educators, 
practicing scientists, teacher edu- 
cators, and public-school administra- 
tors, will conduct the research. It is 
to operate as ‘a thought-generating 
body,” Carleton explains, ‘‘develop- 
ing policy, projects, and recommen- 
dations.” 

Its first meeting here this month 
will establish procedure. From there 
on, the commission will meet regu- 
larly to compare notes. The entire 
project is envisioned as a three- to 
five-year operation. 

One hope is that a foundation 
will become interested enough in 
the project to lend financial support 
to continue its Operation. 

Basically, the NSTA Commis- 
sion will seek answers to two ques- 
tions: 

1. What are the functions of sci- 
ence teaching in the total educa- 
tion of students in this era of sci- 
entific progress? 





2. What are the best guiding 
principles for the selection of con- 
tent and teaching procedures in de- 
veloping a science program for 
grades one through twelve? 

In addition to atternpting to en- 
rich today’s curriculum with science 
for all students, another aim of the 
program will be to nurture latent 
scientific talent among the gifted. 
Meeting the “challenge of Soviet 
education,’ of course, is another 
motive. 

The integrated science education 
curriculum of the future, as en- 
visioned by NSTA, ‘would be ex- 
perience-centered, rather than re- 
volving around a textbook. Stress 
would be placed on experimenta- 
tion, problem solving, field trips, 
and laboratory work. 


Sightseeing Vs. Education.— 
Organized student tours of the na- 
tion's capital—including those that 
are taking place this summer—are 
slated for a Washington investiga- 
tion. 

But the probe will be different 
from the customary ritual here. 
Klieg lights and TV cameras will be 
replaced by notebook, pencil, and 
scholarly observations. 

It is part of a new U. S. Office of 
Education research project designed 
to study the educational values of 
school-sponsored tours to Washing- 
ton. 

The new research program is an 
outgrowth of a recent development 
which has seen the number of high- 
school students tours here rise 
sharply. Swarms of students from 
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all over the nation in late spring 
and early summer have become as 
familiar a sight as the Washington 
Monument and Lincoln Memorial. 
USOE is concerned that some of 
these tours, perhaps, get no further 
than those two famous symbols. 

In an effort to put more “edu- 
cation” into school educational 
tours, the Office plans to make a 
study of what has been done in 
the past. USOE’s researchers have 
been gathering data from teachers, 
principals, and students themselves. 

“We would like to see what 
might be done about improving the 
educational values of these tours,” 
says one USOE spokesman. “Some 
of them have become little more 
than sightseeing jaunts.” 

The findings will probably be 
published in a booklet next fall, 
as a program guide to student tours 
of Washington. 


Professors Disagree.—What did 
Dr. Hand say to Dr. Bestor ? 

The answer has educators here 
and across the country choosing up 
sides in another internecine educa- 
tional battle. 

Dr. Hand is Prof. Harold Hand 
of the University of Illinois school 
of education. Dr. Bestor is Prof. 
Arthur Bestor of that same uni- 
versity’s history department, and 
head of an organization known as 
the Council for Basic Education, 
with headquarters in Washington. 

The two have tilted recently over 
statements made by Dr. Bestor in 
a published interview in a Wash- 
ington publication. Dr. Bestor is 
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quoted as saying that as a whole, 
American boys and girls are less 
well-educated than their counter- 
parts of the early 1900's. 

Dr. Bestor and his Council for 
Basic Education are concerned that 
too few students are studying math, 
science, English, and foreign lan- 
guages. 

Using a 1950 U. S. Office of 
Education report as his source, Dr. 
Bestor pointed out that in 1900, 
some 6 percent of all high-school 
students were taking four years of 
high-school math. The comparable 
figure for 1950, he says, dropped 
to 54.7 percent. 

He charges similar declines in 
student enrolment in physics and 
other ‘scientific’ courses, as well as 
a decline in the number of these 
courses being offered in the schools. 

Dr. Hand labels such charges 
“sheer nonsense.” He says that in 
1950 some 64 percent of all high- 
school age youngsters were attend- 
ing school, as compared with only 
8 percent in 1900. By Dr. Hand's 
calculations, the number of today’s 
high-school students not taking 
math is only 5 percent. 

He points out further that the 
number of public schools which do 
not offer chemistry, geometry, and 
physics ranges from 2 to 8 percent, 
rather than the 25 to 50 percent 
charged by Dr. Bestor. 

This is not the first time state- 
ments by the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation have been challenged by 
educators in Washington and else- 
where. Its critics flatly assert that 
the Council's proposal to give 
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teacher training back to the schools 
of liberal arts has been proved un- 
workable. “Teachers colleges and 
schools of education have demon- 
strated, without doubt, their abil- 
ity to turn out qualified teachers. 
Liberal arts schools cannot do a 
comparable job,” says the spokes- 
man for one leading national edu- 
cational agency. 

The Council's basic aim of “im- 
proving the quality of education 
and teacher training are applauded 
by all educators,” says the spokes- 
man, “but its methods of achieving 
this are reactionary.’ He charges 
the Council with advocating a re- 
turn to the 1920's. 


After High School, What?— 
The disclosure that, American high 
schools this year will turn out their 
largest graduating class in history 
focuses new attention on higher 
education. Indeed, the figures 
should serve to give added interest 
to the second interim report to be 
delivered next month to President 
Eisenhower by his Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. 

The U. S. Office of Education's 
estimate of the 1956-57 high- 
school graduates is 1,358,600, up by 
40,000 over last year. 

The record high-school graduat- 
ing class comes as no surprise, 
especially to the President's Com- 
mittee. 

The figures emphasize the need, 
however, for rapid action. Colleges 
are fast reaching the point where 
enrolments may have to be cur- 
tailed for simple space considera- 
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tions. This—or else universities will 
have “to pool and share’’ faculties, 
classrooms, and dormitory space, as 
was suggested by Dr. B. H. Jarman 
of George Washington University. 

The President's Committee re- 
port, based on a number of staff 
conferences during the past several 
months, is expected this time to 
make some concrete recommenda- 
tions—including possibly the con- 
troversial one suggested by Dr. Jar- 
man. Among the most certain ones 
will be a proposal for federal 
scholarships. Another recommenda- 
tion is expected to urge a speed-up 
in the establishment of two-year 
community colleges and stepped up 
post-high-school technical training 
institutions. 

Much work still lies ahead for 
the Committee, whose life is guar- 
anteed only through the end of 
the year. A series of five regional 
conferences have already been held. 
Still scheduled are state confer- 
ences on education beyond the high 
school. Present plans call for the 
convening of these conferences be- 
ginning in August and going 
through December. Whether or not 
the state conferences can and will 
be held, however, depends largely 
on Congress. 

The Committee has requested an 
appropriation of $650,000 to help 
underwrite part of the cost of the 
state meetings. The House Appro- 
priations Committee voted only 
$200,000. There is a chance, how- 
ever, that the Senate will lead a 
move to extend the life of the Com- 
mittee. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: Melvin Barnes, 
deputy superintendent, has been named 
successor to J. Chester Swanson, who 
will leave in July to join the staff at 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Oak Park, Ill.: Kenneth W. Lund, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago, has been 
appointed successor to Eugene Youngert, 
retiring. 

Parma, Ohio: Carl C. Byers, superin- 
tendent 15 years, has resigned, effective 


July 31. 

Springfield, Ohio: Edward E. Holt, 
superintendent since 1948, has been 
named Ohio state superintendent of 


public instruction. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Houston, Texas: Clen- 
ton W. Williams has been appointed 
president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley: Ivan H. Linder, assistant super- 
intendent, Palo Alto, Calif., has been 
appointed professor of education. 

Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth: Herbert LaGrone, director of 
teacher education and teacher recruit- 
ment, Texas Education Agency, has 
been named associate professor of edu- 
cation. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville: €. S. 
Simmonds, superintendent, Morrison, 
Ill., has been appointed director of the 
education department. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y.: William M. Wise has been 
named professor of education in the de- 
partment of guidance and student per- 
sonnel administration 

State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Pa.: Charles P. Emory, formerly super- 
vising principal, Downingtown, Pa., is 


now supervisor of student practice 
teaching. 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
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Va.: O. Kenneth Campbell, who assist- 
ed in establishing the Clinch Valley 
College of the University of Virginia, 
Wise, has been appointed professor of 
education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Wayne Otis Reed, formerly assistant 
commissioner for educational services, 
U.S. Office of Education, has been 
named deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion, succeeding John R. Rackley, re- 
signed. 

Harry N. Rivlin has been appointed 
successor to Joseph G. Cohen as dean 
of teacher education for New York 
City, effective Feb. 1, 1958. He will 
assume duties as acting dean in Scp- 
tember, 1957, and will coordinate the 
teacher-education programs of the four 
municipal colleges. 

John €E. Ivey, Jr., director of the 
Southern Regional Education Board, 
will become executive vice-president of 
New York University in June, succeed- 
ing Carroll V. Newsom, now president. 

Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
American Council on Education, has 
been granted a three-month leave of ab- 
sence to study higher education devel- 
opments in Africa. 


Recent DEATHS: 

Cress O. Hoyt, superintendent, Des 
Moines, la., of a heart attack in March. 

Arthur D. Whitman, professor emeri- 
tus of education, New York University, 
at the age of 73. 

Dowell J. Howard, superintendent of 
public instruction for Virginia, at the 
age of 61. 


NEA Centennial Meeting 

Bic plans are being made for the 
National Education Association's 
Centennial Convention in Philadel 
phia, June 30—July 5. 
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The meeting promises to be one 
of the biggest in NEA’s history. It 
could possibly be one of its most 
important, too. Delegates will be 
voting on a series of sweeping re- 
visions of existing bylaws and pro 
posals to raise dues and expand the 
association § program. 

The convention will serve as the 
for the official introduc- 
tion of the NEA centennial musical 
composition by Howard Hanson. A 
Post Office Department Centennial 
stamp will be issued and placed on 
sale for the first tirne at the conven- 
tion. 

A feature of the assembly will be 
a series of discussion circles, model- 
ed after the celebrated White House 
Conference on Education formula. 
These were also tried at the NEA 
convention in Portland, Ore., last 
year and proved successful. 

In addition to hearing a roster of 
speakers, delegates 
will have a chance to hear William 
G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, 
repeat his now-famous description 
of what people want from their 


medium 


distinguished 


public schools. His list includes 
such things as: more attention to 
Little League baseball, mental 


hygiene, Spanish in the first grade, 
modern music, how to detect coun- 
terfeit currency, safe driving, free 
enterprise, labor relations, cancer 
prevention, the use of firearms, 
problems of wild life, tobacco, 
kindness to animals, the three R's, 
the three C’s, the four F's, narcotics, 
ceramics, law observance and (that 
latest of all educational discoveries ) 
phonics. 
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From Slow to Fast 
Stow learners in the Washington, 
D.C. public schools—the subject of 
much publicity earlier this year—- 
may not be so slow after all, one 
high-school principal has concluded. 
He believes that many students 
placed in the slow learning cate- 
gory last semester had been incor- 
rectly classified. 

After a single semester's experi- 
ence with Washington's new educa- 
tional system, which divides stu- 
dents into four ‘‘tracks’’ depending 
on their ability to learn as deter- 
mined by standard achievement 
tests, Charles Bish, principal of the 
largely negro McKinley High 
School, gave the following informa- 
tion about the fourth track class: 

Of 213 students in the remedial 
reading classes, 34.7 percent tested 
in reading skills both at the begin- 
ning and end of the semester were 
found to have made from two to 
five years’ gain. In addition, 26.6 
percent made from one to two 
years’ gain. 

“Since no system has yet been de- 
vised that could cause pupils to 
make such rapid progress,’” Dr. Bish 
states, “these students obviously 
scored far below their real potential 
in the earlier tests. I am confident 
that future testing will show the 
youngsters in this city are not be- 
low the national norm anything 
like the first highly publicized tests 
showed.” 


Ford Foundation Report 
THE Ford Foundation’s 1956 An- 
nual Report, recently released, 
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shows that approximately two dol- 
lars of every three spent by the 
foundation in the last fiscal year 
have directly benefited education in 
the U.S. 

The report discloses that $401 
million of a total commitment of 
$602 million was designated for 
support of basic institutions and 
activities in education during the 
year. 

The $401 million figure—repre- 
senting $312 million in grants and 
$89 million reserved for future 
grants—includes the sum of $210 
million to help improve college 
faculty salaries. 

Other educational commitments 
made by the foundation during the 
year included: medical education, 
$100 million; the Fund for Adult 
Education, $17.5 million; educa- 
tional television, $8 million; de- 
velopment of library resources, $5 
million; nonsalary teacher benefits, 
$5 million; and publication in the 
humanities and social 
$1,725,000. 


sciences, 


College Costs Double 
THE amount that students spend in 
attending college has doubled since 
1939-40, U.S. Commissioner Der- 
thick recently announced in report- 
ing preliminary findings of an Of- 
fice of Education survey. 
Commissioner Derthick said the 
expenditure per year for full-time 
undergraduate students at public 
colleges this year averages about 
$1500. In private colleges, students 
pay about $2000 a year. ; 
The average expenditure in 
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1939-40 was $747 for a student in 
public college and $1023 for a 
private-college student. 

Families supplied 41 percent of 
the money for college students. 
Twenty-nine percent came from the 
students’ own savings, and students 
earned 7 percent after entering col- 
lege. Other sources were scholar- 
ships, 5 percent; veterans’ and vo- 
cational rehabilitation programs, 5 
percent; loans, 1 percent; and mis- 
cellaneous, 2 percent. 

The survey is said to be the first 
comprehensive study of how much 
it costs to go to college and where 
the student gets the money. 


Grant to AASA Committee 

A GRANT of $90,000 by the W. K 
Kellogg Foundation has been given 
to the AASA Committee for the 
Advancement of School Adminis- 
tration to continue the committee's 
work until 1960. 

Formed in 1955 for a two-year 
operation under a $55,000 grant 
from the Kellogg , Foundation, the 
committee’s work centers on dis- 
seminating the results of research 
and experiments in educational ad- 
ministration. Hollis A. Moore, Jr., 
is executive secretary of the com- 
mittee, which is composed of school 
administrators, college professors in 
educational administration, and a 


school-board member. 


New Publication 

SCHOLASTIC Magazines has an- 
nounced the publication of a new 
weekly classroom magazine, Ex- 
plorer, designed specifically for ele- 
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mentary school pupils in grades 3 
and 4. 

The new periodical will begin 
regular publication in September. 
It will be edited by Mary Harbage, 
research director of the elementary 
school division of Scholastic Maga- 
zines and “former director of ele- 
mentary education, Akron, Ohio. 


Going West 
Tue United States National Com- 
mission for Unesco will hold its 
sixth national conference in San 
Francisco in November this year. It 
will be the first time the conference 
has been held west of the Missis- 
sipp River. 

The program will focus on the 
subject of Asian nations. 


H. S. Study Started 

To help cope with the tremendous 
problems facing the high schools of 
the future, an extensive study of the 
nation’s secondary schools has been 
authorized, sponsored by the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

The study, which is expected to 
take two years, will be héaded by 
James B. Conant, former president 
of Harvard University, who recent- 
ly returned to the U. S. after four 
years as U. S. Ambassador to West 
Gerrnany. 

Dr. Conant has announced that 
he plans to place greatest emphasis 
in the study on the “comprehen- 
sive’ high school and the education 
of talented youth. The problem of 
the small high school also will re- 
ceive special attention. Curriculum 
offerings also will be considered. 
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Record Attendance 

A RECORD number of 3000 per- 
sons attended the annual meeting of 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals in Cincinnati in 
March. 

Registration for the clinic groups 
at the meeting showed the largest 
interest in education of the gifted, 
followed by reading, science, and 
arithmetic. 

Among the resolutions adopted 
by the convention was a statement 
opposing the use of merit rating 
until better methods of rating are 
developed. The resolution stated 
that “there is at this time, insufh- 
cient evidence that merit rating of 
teachers for determination of sal- 
aries will contribute significantly to 
the development of a competent 
staff.” 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


May 19-22, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

June 15-20, United Business Educa- 
tion Association, Dallas, Tex. 

June 25-28, American Home Econom- 
ics Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 25-29, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Washington, D.C. 

June 30-July 6, National Education 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 1-4, National School Public Re- 
lations Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 20-23, National Audio-Visual 
Convention, Chicago, III. 

Aug. 5-9, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oct. 11-12, Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation, NEA, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 11-13, County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Denver, Colo 
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The Teacher's Personal Develop- 
ment. William F. Bruce and A. 
John Holden, Jr. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1957. 
Pp. vi + 346. $4.25. 


Although this book is designed 
primarily for students studying to be- 
come teachers, it will also serve the 
needs of those currently in the profes- 
sion, or those who are turning from 
other lines of endeavor to meet the 
pressing need for teachers. 

The first two chapters open the in- 
quiry into the teacher's personal de- 
velopment by the coordination of self- 
awareness and the awareness of others 
that make for successful interpersonal 
relations in teaching. Parts II, III, and 
IV examine and develop awareness of 
the resources for professional effec- 
tiveness from childhood through youth, 
to the stage of a mature teacher. 

The book concludes with an indica- 
tion of how the teacher may reach a 
basic point of view of his own derived 
from the type of and quality of training 
and experience he has had. 


Speech Correction in the Schools. 
Jon Eisenson and Mardel Ogilvie. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 
1957. Pp. vii + 294. $4.25. 


The authors have intended this book 
primarily for the classroom teacher and 
the school speech therapist. Their in- 
tention is not that every teacher should 
add the burden of speech correction to 
his many other duties. They do, rather, 
advocate that an awareness of the prob- 
lems of the speech-defective child and 
the acquisition of some basic skills for 
dealing with speech problems, which 
are not complicated by psychogenic or 
organic factors, should help in_ the 
understanding of the school-age child 
and particularly in the understanding 
of the speech-defective child 

Each chapter ends with a list of 


references and suggested readings, and 
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a number of problems that should help 
the teacher in his understanding of 
speech problems, their analysis, and cor- 
rection, 

The authors are members of the fac- 
ulty at Queens College, New York 
City. 


Reading Difficulties; Their Diagno- 
sis and Correction. Guy L. Bond 
and Miles A. Tinker. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1957. Pp. viii + 486. $5.25. 


The writers, both faculty members at 
the University of Minnesota, take the 
view in this volume that reading dis- 
ability is due to a multiplicity of causes 
They hold that there is a pattern of 
these causes operating together rather 
than one big, single cause. 

They also believe that most disability 
cases are produced by factors in the 
child’s environment at home, at play, 
and in school. Coupled with these fac- 
tors, they believe, are such contributing 
elements as, emotional disability and 
physical deficiencies. Thus, they feel 
that properly conceived remedial reading 
will improve deficient reading. 

Following this line of reasoning, the 
authors present the fundamental prin- 
ciples of reading instruction together 
with discussions of causes, diagnosis, 
and remedial treatment of cases with 
varying degrees of disability. 


Society and Education. Robert J. 
Havighurst and Bernice L. Neu- 
garten. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. vii + 465. $5.75. 


The authors, faculty members of the 
University of Chicago, examine in this 
volume the place of the educational sys- 
tem in the society it serves. They have 
found the American school system 
serves two purposes: (1) it interprets 
and transmits the values of society 
and helps children take their places as 


participating members—the school, 
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thus, inducts the child into society; (2) 
it promotes the ideals of the society and 
helps children make their maximum 
contribution to the community—the 
school, thus, improves society. 

The society and the child growing 
up in the society constitute the refer- 
ence points for this examination of the 
educational system. 


The Superintendent as Instructional 
Leader. Washington, 0.C.: 
American Association of School 
Administrators, 1957. Pp. 484. 
$5.00. 

This book is the 35th annual year- 
book of the AASA, The theme is that a 
superintendent's duties and responsi- 
bilities are more than fiscal. He should, 
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with curriculum and academic Jeader- 
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millage rates and administrative plan- 
ning. 
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tors, there are included in this work 
the thought-provoking efforts of some 
theologians, journalists, and even a state- 
ment by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The editors state the theme of their 
book to be that “education is a social 
process, and only if it is studied as a 
functioning part of the whole complex 
of human behavior, that we call social 
life, can education be guided in the in- 
terest of whatever goals a citizenry 
aspires to.” 


The book winds up with a chapter 
presenting, what the editors term, “a 
vigorous sociology of education which, 
not bound by artificial limitations to one 
discipline or another or by commitment 
to the solving of specific political or 
ethical problems, bids fair to make 
scientific contributions to both socio- 
logical and educational theory.” 


Psychology in the Classroom; A 
Manual for Teachers. Rudolf 
Dreikurs. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. Pp. xvi + 237. 
$3.75. 

Dr. Dreikurs, professor of psychiatry 
at the Chicago Medical School, has in 
this volume moved into an area where 
the literature is often more confusing 
than helpful to the teacher, and has 
translated basic psychological principles 
into direct and practical terms for class- 
room use. 

The author bases his educational phil- 
osophy on the approach that recognizes 
man as a social being, his actions as 
purposive and directed toward a goal, 
his personality as unique and indi- 
visible. 

The core of the book includes nu- 
merous case stories of actual class- 
room situations involving various forms 


of child misbehavior. 
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Handwriting Made Easy. Edited by 
Handwriting Research Institute staff 
members. New York: Noble and Noble 
Publishers, Inc., 1957. Pp. 96. $2.50. 
Teacher's manual for handwriting and 
refresher course. 

My First Book of Sounds and New 
Sounds and Letters. Julie Hay and 
Charles E. Wingo. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1957. Pp. 63 and 95. 
Text-Workbooks for Reading with 
Phonics. (Revised Edition.) 

Literature for Children. Reprint of an 
article by Virginia Haviland, in Ameri- 
can Educator Encyclopedia. Pp. 24. 


Available free from The United Edu- 
cators, Inc., Lake Bluff, Ill. 
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Children Books for $1.25 or Less. 
Bulletin No. 36, Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1957. Pp. 
38. Available from the Association, 
1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 
5, DA. B75. 


SECONDARY 


Improving Reading in the Junior- 
High School; A Librarian and a Core 
Teacher Work Together. L. Jane Stew- 
art, Frieda M. Heller, and Elsie J. Al- 


berty. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. viii + 67. $.95. 
As Others Like You. Third Edition. 


Margaret Stephenson and Ruth Millett. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & Mc- 
Knight Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. 84. 
$.80. Social usage for young people. 

The New American Speech. Wilhel- 
mina G. Hedde and William N. Brig- 
ance. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. xi 587. 

Our American Government. Stanley 
E. Dimond and Elmer F. Pflieger, Chi- 
cago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. 
Pp. xvi + 608. 


COLLEGE 


The Student Teacher in Action. Sam 
P. Wiggins. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. xii 217. $2.95. 

Teaching Children to Read. Second 
Edition. Lillian Gray and Dora Reese. 
New York: Ronald Press Company, 
1957. Pp. ix + 475. $5.50. 

How to Teach English in High School 
and College. Philip B. Marsh. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1957. Pp. 
172. $3.00, 


. GUIDANCE 


Should You Be a Librarian? Edward 
G. Freehafer. A six-page booklet avail- 
able free from Public Relations Dept., 
New York Life Insurance Company, 51 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


1956 Directory of Counseling 
Agencies. Available from American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1953 “O” St, N.W., Washington 5, 


D.C. Pp. 56. $1.00 
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Floride’'s Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram. Tallahassee: Florida State De- 
partment of Education, 1956. Pp. 27. 

An idea in Action: New Teachers for 
the Nation's children. Pamphlet Two, 
1956, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women's Bureau. Pp. 37. Available 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.20. 

School Property Insurance; Experi- 
ences at State Level. N. E. Viles, Sr. 
Bulletin No. 7, 1956, U. S. Office of 
Education. Pp. vi + 61. Available from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.25. 

Teachers of Children Who Are Blind 
and Teachers of Children Who Are Par- 
tially Seeing. Romaine P. Mackie, et al. 
Bulletins No. 10, 1955, and No. 4, 
1956, U. S. Office of Education. Avail- 
able from U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C, $.40 and $.30 
respectively. 

Linguistics across Cultures: Applied 
Linguistics for Language Teachers. Rob- 
ert Lado. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. ix + 141. 
$2.75. 

Treasury of American Indian Tales. 
Theodore W. Ressler. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1957. Pp. x + 310. $3.95. 
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Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 
Scripts, and Transcriptions. Third Edi- 
tion. Randolph, Wis.: Educators Prog- 


ress Service, 1957. Pp. xviii + 184. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica Films 1957 


Catalog. Available from Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Pp. 96. 
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Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water Ct., 
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Felt Pen Sketching. A 16 mm., sound 
film, recommended for use in interme- 
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from Young America Films, Inc. 18 
E. 41st St.. New York City. $50. Also 
available for rent. 
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